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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1878. 


Sontributions. 


The Paris Exhibition—Locomotive Appliances and 
Axle-Boxes in the Austrian Exhibit. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Among the various exhibits of the Austrian State Rail- 
road Company, besides those already described in my 
former letters, are some that will be of special interest to 
your readers. I would call the attention of master mechanics 
to an instrument for measuring the length and the square- | 
ness of locomotive cranks, whose value will be appreciated | 
by all who, reading the reports of accidents in the Railroad | 
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from the arm G G as is the centre of the crank-pin. The 
head D has a scale of the tenths of millimeters at S, enabling 
one to read the slightest differences in the lengths of the 
cranks. The application of this instrument for measuring the 
length of cranks will be geadily understood, and to measure 


| their squareness, the operation is as follows : In fig. 4 is 
| represented one pair of wheels, and figs, 5 and 6 are side 


views of the respective wheels. First, attach the instru- 


| ment to one wheel, grasping firmly the crank-pin with the 


heads, E, F, (fig. 1): place the point C (fig. 3) exactly in 
the centre of the axle, and by means of an air-level, placed 
on the arm GG of the square, make the centre line of the 
crank truly horizontal; attach then the instrument to the 
other wheel, and see that the air-level, placed on the shorter 
arm of the square (fig. 6, shows horizontal, and the cranks 
will be square. Reading the scale in each case the exact 
length of cranks can also be determined. i 
In my former description of an apparatus for reducing the 
wear of wheel-flanges by lubrication, I omitted to mention 
that this company has been using, for many years, another 


process for accomplishing the same object. It exhibits a “ 


thus saved. Out of the total number of 13,470 cars, 10,109 
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are provided with these boxes. They are inspected every 
four months on cars of express trains, every 12 months on 
other passenger cars, and. évery 18 months on freight cars— 
making an exception if a car should have an unusually large 
mileage. They are lubricated periodically; every month on 
passenger, baggage and mail cars, and every two months on 
freight cars. The lubricating matter consists of a mixture 
of 60 per cent. of colza oil (vegetable oil, made of a species of. 
cabbage seed), with 40 per cent. of mineral oil, for passen- 
ger cars; and 20 per cent. of colza with 80 per cent. of min 
eral oil, for freight cars. This mixture is, however, used 
only when the boxes are inspected, and for the periodical 
lubrication only mineral oil is used. The company claims 


| great economy in using these boxes over the old style, and’ 


gives a statement, which changed to our measurement gives 


| the quantaty consumed per axle, per 1,000 miles, as follows: 


Se ari aller font temp Ren edna AR, yao 2.6111 Ibs, 

ile |. aE 1.6236 * 

OMBMD). 0. HUIS. OUTRUN Ee. Teiesoboes cede oh dite OO 
BMPS. vers 6 Avil 260d 2aeees aolegweauIION. 3.8 0.0230 “ 


Gazette, have noticed how frequently the breaking of con-, fraction of a locomotive tire, with that part of the flange | As these figures are deduced from the total quantities eon-, 
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Fig. 7. 


necting-rods occurs. It is the parallel rod which usually 
gives way, and the cause of it cannot be ascribed to the poor 
quality of metal, it being known that the parallel rod is 
usually made in proportion to the strain to which it is sub- 
jected, heavier than the main connecting rod. If, however, 
the cranks of two coupled wheels are of different lengths, 
or if the centres of their crank-pins do not pass simultane- 
ously the dead centres, the coupling-rod will be subjected to 
strains, often so much greater than those they were intended 
for that the breakage of the rod or a crank-pin must occur. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to discover in 
time the existence of these causes, and this can be 
accomplished by the simple apparatus exhibited at Paris, 
and illustrated in the engravings figs. 1 to 6. It consists of 
a strong cast-steel square G H, with two sliding heads E F 
on its longest arm, which can be moved toward or from the 
centre of a crank-pin P by means of a left and right-hand 
screw, K K. The nuts in each of the sliding heads are made 
in two parts ¢ d (shown in section on the head F) te en- 
able any play caused by the wear to be taken up by means 
of the little screw e. The centre linea b of the crank-pin, 
grasped by the heads, corresponds with the gero line of a 
millimeter scale on the arm GG, Athird head Dis made 
to slide freely on the arms G G, but can be fastened by a 
thumb-screw below; its upper end is provided with a pointed 
pin © (shown in fig. 3) whose centre is at the same distance 
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which is subjected to the wear hardened. This is done by 
means of a special furnace so arranged that the tire, with 
its wheel, can be placed on it and be surrounded with ignited 
coke on the outside. Air is blown through many holes of a 
ring, which surrounds the tire, acting exactly on that part 
of the flange which should be hardened, and when it reaches 
a dark-red heat, the wheel is lifted and immersed in. water 
of about 60° Fahr. The bolts which fasten the wheel to the 
tire are loosened to allow expansion. The results of this 
process are said to be satisfactory, the life of tire being 
doubled. 

Awle-Boxes.—The Railroad Gazette, not long ago, pub- 
lished an article on axle-boxes used in Europe, in all their 
different forms. The two boxes which are exhibited do not 
possess any novelty not contained in the above article, but 
as my object is to give a statement of their performance, it 
is also necessary to show their construction. Fig. 7 of the 
accompanying engravings represents a type adopted by 
the Austrian State Railroad Company, and known as “‘sys- 
tem Paget.” The journal is oiled from the top and below, 
waste soaked in oil being introduced into the cavity under 
the journals, and oil being poured in the upper cellar, 
whence it is introduced under the brass by a wick, as shown 
in theengraving. A cover in front allows a rapid inspec- 





tion of the journal, The bottom cellar collects oil, 
which is carried out by the centrifugal force, and which is 








' 4 } re 
Fig. 8. 


L. BECKER’S CAR AXLE-BOX. 


| sumed, they comprise also oil used for the old style boxes, 

and this accounts for the decrease, the Paget boxes increas 
ing in number constantly as the old ones ate replaced by 
them until they finally entirely replace the others, To ad 
mit of an easier comparison between the performance of 
these boxes and those used in America, I would add that the 
weight per wheel of an Austrian passenger car averages 
about 6,200 lbs., and that of a freight car 8,500 Ibs, 

The other box exhibited in the Austrian department is that 
of Mr. L. Becker, Central Inspector of the Emperor Fer: 
dinand Northern Railroad, There are about 72,000 of them 
in use. Fig. 8 represents its construction; it oils the journa] 
from the top and below; its peculiarity is in the sucking ar- 
rangement, which consists of a thin pipe ‘holding a cotton 
wick; the pipe is inserted in a cork plug, which being put in 
the oil-hole closes it tightly. By tnis arrangement the lubrie 
cation is said to be very regular. The whole apparatus is 
taken out, should the wick stop its action, and replaced by @ 
new one. One man is specially employed for repairing and 
making new apparatus. Under the journal, in the lower 
cellar, are placed shavings of the lime-tree, which are pre- 
ferred to cotton waste as the oil cleaner. 

The quantity of oil coi per axle per 1,000 miles 
averaged, for the years 1870 to 1877, 1.2036 Ibs. for pas- 
senger cars, 0.8850 for freight cars, and 0.9204 for the ay- 
erage of both, Mineral oil has been mostly used, being 69 
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per cent. of the total. The number of cars with hot boxes 


averaged during that time 16.5 per cent. of the total number | 


of cars. 





Train Accidents in October. 
The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of October: 





REAR COLLISIONS. 

Early on the morning of the 2d a freight train on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern road ran into a box-car which had been run 
from a siding on the main track at Nicholasville Ky. and 
several cars were wrecked, blocking the road eigh hours. 
The car had been left on a siding the night before. 

Early on the morning of the 2d a coal train on the New 
ke Erie & Western road ran into the rear of a pre- 

= Y,, wrecking several 
ours. 


On the morning of the 4th a heavy passenger train, drawn 
by two = on the Grand Trunk road, ran into the rear 
w 


of a frei ich was going upona siding at Morrisburg. 
Ont., =e both engines onl several a one 
trainman and injuring another. It is said that brakes on 


the Laeger train failed to work. 

On the night of the 8th, near Southington, Conn., on the 
New Haven & Northampton road, there was a rear collision 
by which an engine and six freight cars were badly dam- 


aged. 

eer the night of the 9th a passenger train on the Con- 
necticut River road ran into a freight car which a high 
wind had blown out of a siding upon the main track at 
Williston Mills, Mass. Only slight was done. 

Early on the morning of the 10th a freight train on the 
Atlantic & Great Western road ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight near loners, O., and the engine and 
several cars were badly broken. ere was a thick fog at 
the time. 

On the evening of the 14th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western broke in two near the 
Hackensack Bridge, N. J., and the rear cars afterward ran 
into the forward section, throw 
box-cars and blocking one track three hours. 

On the evening of the 15th a freight train on the Atlantic 
& Great Western road broke in two on a grade near Akron, 
O., and the rear section afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking one car and omens several others. 

On the evening of the 17th a passenger train on the Os- 
wego & Syracuse road ran into some flat cars which were 
on the main track in the tunnel under the New York Central 
track in Geddes, N. Y. The cars were wanton Se engine 
dam and the engineer slightly hurt. It supposed 
that the cars had broken loose from a train switching at the 
furnace siding just above, and had not been observ 
darkness, 

On the morning of the 19th a passenger train on the St. 

Paul & Duluth road ran into two wood cars, which had 
been left on the main track near St. Paul, Minn., doing some 
damage. 
On the night of the 24th a freight train on the Louisville 
& Nashville road ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
near Guthrie, Ky. The caboose and a box-car were wrecked 
and two tramps fatally hurt. They had hidden them- 
selves in the tool-box under the ca a ride. 
When the trainmen reached the caboose one of the tramps 
cooly threw them out of the boxa jackscrew, saying: 
‘Here, some of you d—n fellers go to work at once and it 
this infernal car off of us.” They lifted it. 

On the afternoon of the 28th a freight train on the Wil- 
mington & Northern road ran into a flat car which had 
been run upon the main track at ’s, Pa., to be loaded 
with logs. The car was wrecked and the engine dam- 


in the 


aged. 
On the evening of the 30th a 


nger train on the Cairo & 
St. Louis road ran into a freight 


car which had been left on 


the main track near Hodge’s Park, Ill., doing some dam- | pee 


age. 
BUTTING COLLISIONS. 

On the afternoon of the 8d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, on a curve near Minneapolis, Minn. Both engines and 
a cars were damaged; a fireman jumped and broke 
his leg. 

On the 9th there was a buti collision between two 
freight trains on the International & Great Northern road 
near Phelps, Tex., by which both engines and several cars 
were badly broken. 

On the evening of the 15th there was a butting collision 
between a freight train and an extra on a curve near 
Litchfield, Minn., on the St. Paul & Pacific road. Both en- 

ines were wrec! several cars damaged and the road 
locked all night. It is said that the extra left Litchfield 
without waiting for orders. 

Early on the morning of the 22d, on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy road, near Plano, Ill., there was a butting 
collision between two freiget trains, by which both engines 
and several cars were wrecked, misplaced switch was 
the <—e throwing one train over upon the same track as 
the other. 

On the 22d there was a but collision between two 
freight trains on the Hamilton & Northwestern road near 
Barrie, Ont,, by which both engines and several cars were 
wrecked and five trainmen hurt. ; 

On the 81st, on the Grand Trunk road, near Toronto, Ont., 
there was a butting collision between two freight trains, by 
which both engines and several cars were wrecked and a 
brakeman hu A mistake in a train order is said to have 
been the cause. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN RAIL. 


On the 22d some cars of a passenger train on the St. 
Louis & Southeastern road were thrown from the track by 
a broken rail, near Goodlettsville, Ky. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 

Late on the night of the 5th a freight train on the Texas 
& Pacific road_went the over Blackberry 
Creek, near Will’s Point, . ne and 
several cars, and two cars were burned up. The bi 
been partly burned, but the fire had gone down so as not to 


be seen by the ineer until too late. ; 
On the t of the 19th a freight train on the Port Royal 

road broke thicug) the bridge over the Savannah at Sand 

Bar Ferry, Ga. Tae engine and some cars were wrecked, 


On Wda t train on the Chicago, Nw & 
Outer sual aan eae a bridge near Bushnell, Ill., do- 
ing much gang 

the bridge, and 
= extra freight was coming 
ate. 

On the evening of the 26th a on the Hawley Branch 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western road, near Mill 
ville, Pa., gave way under a coal train and 18 cars went 
down into the the engine and 42 cars ha 
over safely. The bridge was a wooden one of 80 feet 
It is said its failure was caused some of the cars 
jumping the track and running into one of the e ‘ 


Z 


over ten or twelve empty | , 


had | the track at North 


| 
| DERAILMENT, BROKEN AXLE. 


On the morning of the 4th an axle broke under a carina 

| freight train on the Lehigh Valley road, at Catasauqua, Pa., 

| and several cars were thrown from the track. The first car 

caught fire and four oil cars were burned up, causing a loss 
estimated at $16,000, A by-stander was y barned. The 

worse Ee the axle is said to have been caused by the jour- 
nal heating. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN TRUCK. 

On the 7th a car in a passenger train on the Waynesburg 
& Washington road was thrown from the track near Wash- 
ington, Pa., by the breaking of a truck. The car went down 
the bank and was badly damaged. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN DRAW-HEAD. 


On the afternoon of the 7th several cars of a coal train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown from 
the track near Otisville, N. Y., by a draw-head which pulled 
out from one of the cars. 


- DERAILMENT, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


On the evening of the 26th the third car of a freight train 
on the. New York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown 
from the track by a brake-beam which dropped down just 
as the train was going upon the bridge over the Cohocton 


post of the bridge and broke it, and the bridge went down, 
one four cars with it. The couplings broke, the engine 
an 


rear remaining on the other side. 
DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 


On the afternoon of the 7th a work-train running 


track and piled up together. 
man were killed and six laborers were hurt. 

On the evening of the 14th a passenger train on the Wind- 
sor & Annapolis road was thrown from the track near 
Hantsport, N. 8.,; by a cow which had chosen the track as a 
sleeping-place. The road was blocked three hours. 

On the_night of the 22d two cars of a freight train on the 
Grand Trunk road were thrown from the track by a cow 
which had strayed upon the road near Belleville, Ont. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the morning of the 5th the engine of a 
on the Savannah & Charleston road, was thrown 
track in Charleston, 8. C., by a misplaced switch. 
On the evening of the 8th a south-bound local freight train 
on the Old‘Colony road stopped at the Foundry Siding in 
Wollaston, Mass., to take out some cars. To do so the freight 
engine had to cross over the north-bound track, and as it 
was going back the conductor saw approaching a special pas- 
senger train.- The special was a heavy one, returning from 
a regatta at Silver Lake, and was composed of two engines, 
a »and 19 passenger cars, carrying nearly 1,100 per- 
sons. @ passenger train passed safely over one misplaced 
switch (a patent.one), but struck the second just as the 
freight conductor was closing it, and left the track. Both en- 
on went over, falling on their sides, while the baggage car 

ept on ashort distance and was then thrown across the 
track. The two following cars, a palace car and an English 
compartment ¢ar, followed, but the sides of both were ripped 
out by a corner of one of the upset tenders; the fourth car 


r train 
rom the 


turned over and the three following ones were piled upon top 
of it in a frightful wreck, while the 12 following cars re- 
mained on the track, receiving no injury except from the 
jar caused by the sudden stop. The persons injured were 
nearly all in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh cars. The 
number of casualties was 21 killed or died of their injuries; 
36 seriously and 90 less severely hurt. Careful investigations 
were made by the Railroad Commission and by a local mag- 
istrate as coroner; both agreed as to the cause of the acci- 
dent, and both exonerated the company, holding that the ac- 
cident would not have occurred had the rules of the road 
n observed. - The blame was put upon the freight con- 
ductor, who was running his train short-handed, took it for 
granted that the special (which was behind time) had passed, 
and sent_out no signals, although his train was crossing the 
north-bound track and he had several switches open. He 
was held for trial for manslaughter. 

On the morning of the 9th a freight train on the Louisville 
& Nashville road was thrown from the track by a misplaced 
switch at Saundersville, Tenn. The engine and six cars 
went down a bank and were wrecked. he engineer and 
firemen were caught under the engine and scalded to death. 

On the morning of the 19th the engine of a coal train on 
the Syracuse, Binghamton & New York road was thrown 
from the track by a misplaced switch in the yard at Bing- 


| River, near Cooper's, N. Y. The car ran against the end- | 


two cars going over safely and several carsin the | 
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| into a ravine. 





hamton, N. Y. The fireman jumped, but was caught be- 
tween the tender and a car and was crushed to death. 

On the night of the 29th a passenger train on the Wabash 
road was thrown from the track at Tolono, Ill, by a mis- 
ome switch, wrecking the engine and car, and 

locking the road all night. 

DERAILMENTS WITH MALICIOUS INTENT. 


some obstructions near Olean, N. Y. The obstructions were 
_ by a boy 10 years old, who had been put off a train. 

e was afterward arrested and sent to the House of 
Refuge. 

On the morning of the 25th a passenger train running to 
the state fair grounds, was thrown from the track in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., by a misplaced switch. 

been removed from the switch stand, and that the 
switch had probably jarred open when the train struck it. 

Early on the morning of the 30th the engine of a freight 
train on the Shore Line Division of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road was thrown from the track near 
Guilford, Conn., by some ties which had been placed ina 
cattleguard. Some tramps were afterward arrested on sus- 
picion. 

DERAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the morning of the 4th the engine ofa local freight train 
on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road ran off 
t, Del., blocking the road an hour. 

On the afternoon of the 4th a freight train on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph road ran off the track near Brookfield, Mo., 
blocking the road several hours. 

On the morning of the 5th as a freight train was running 
backward through the New York Central & Hudson River 
yaad:at East Buffalo, N. Y., the rear car jumped the track 
at a frog, and six others were piled up on top of it, making a 
bad wreck. 

On the morning the 9th six cars of a freight train on the 
Boston & Albany road ran off the track at Cottage Farm 
Mass., and three of them were badly wrecked. 

On the 9th the caboose of a freight train on the Dayton, 
Sheridan & Grand Ronde road ran off the track and wu 
near Ball's, Oregon. The car was wrecked, injuring two 
| persons fatally and four less severely. 

On the afternoon of the 11th eight cars of a freight train 
| On the St. Louis & Southeastern road ran off the track and 





n 
down a high bank near Springfield, Tenn,, one car running 


on the ties upon a trestle near by and then dropping down 


On the 13th two cars of a passenger train on the Olean, | 
Bradford & Warren road were thrown from the track by | 


It was found that the bolt | 
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The cars were all wrecked and a brakeman 
hurt; che road was blocked six hours. 

On the evening of the 14th the engine and one car of an 
express train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road 
ran off the track near Rutherfurd, N. J., blocking the road 
two hours. 

On the night of the 14th, as a coal train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Wesiern road was being pushed on a high 
trestle siding in Newark, N, J., the brakes were not put on 
soon enough and the train struck the bumper at the end of 
the siding, tearing it down, and several cars went off the end 
of the trestle, falling into a street below. The cars were 
completely wrecked. 

On the evening of the 15th the engine of a passenger train 
on the Metropolitan Elevated road ran_ off the track at the 
Rector street station in New York, delaying trains some 
time. 

On the afternoon of the 16th a car in a freight train on 
the Connecticut River road broke down and went off the 
track near Holyoke, Mass., delaying trains some time. 

On the morning of the 17th, as some coal cars on the New 


| York Central & Hudson River road were being run ona 


high trestle siding at Ilion, N. Y., the train was not stopped 
in time and three cars went off the end of the trestle, falling 
25 feet. 

On the morning of the 19th a freight train on the New 
Jersey Midland road ran off the track at Hamburg, N. J., 
blocking the road three hours. 

On the evening of the 22d the engine and one car of a 
freight train on the Eastern Railroad ran off the track in 


| Boston, Mass., delaying trains some time. 


On the evening of the 25th a freight train ran off the 
track in the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs yard 


backward on the Toledo & Ann Arbor road struck a cow | + Kansas City, Mo. 
near Milan, Mich., and seven cars were thrown from the | 
The conductor and a brake- | 


On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Central 
Railroad of Georgia ran off the track near Macon, Ga., 
wrecking eight loaded box-cars. 

On the morning of the 29th four cars of a passenger train 
on the Houston & Texas Central road ran off the track and 
down a bank near Waller, Tex. The cars were damaged, 
one passenger badly and five slightly hurt. 

On the night of the 28th the engine and eight cars of a 
freight train on the Hannibal & St. Joseph road ran off the 
track near Keystone, Mo., and were wrecked, killing the 
fireman, injuring the engineer and a brakeman. 

On the 29th a construction train on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul road ran off the track near Sheldon, Ia., and 
one car was wrecked, killing one man and injuring seven 
others. The cars rolled down a high bank. 

On the evening of the 830th two cars of a passenger train 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, ran off the track in 
Newark, N. J., blocking one track a short time. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

On the 16th the engine of a freight train on the Sioux City 
& Pacific road exploded its boi!er at Missouri Valley, Ia. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, as a freight train on the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph road was going up a grade near 
Breckenridge, Mo., the boiler of the engine exploded, tear- 
ing the engine to pieces and injuring the engineer and fire- 
man, so that both died a few days afterward. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. © 

On the 4th a car ina atm > train on the Central Railroad 
of Georgia caught fire near Macon, Ga., and four cars were 
destroyed with 156 bales of cotton, the loss being about 
$12,000. 

This is a total of 61 accidents, whereby 35 persons were 
killed and 163 injured, Ten accidents caused the death of 
one or more persons, seven caused injury, but not death, 
while in 44, or 72 per ceni. of the whole number, there was 
no injury recorded. 

As compared with October 1877, there was a decrease of 
21 accidents, an increase of 4 persons killed, and an increase 
of 51 in the number injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows: 

COLLISIONS: 


Rear collisions 
Butting collisions.............. 


- 19 
DERAILMENTS: 

eee rer eae 
Broken rail.... 
Broken bridge.. 
Broken axle 
Rroken truck 
Broken draw-head.. 
Broken down car 
Accidental obstructio 
Cattle on track..... . 
Misplaced switch 
Malicious obstruction Miah Sh cach \iniees’ verse 
Running off end of siding................. 





30 

Boiler explosion........ ..... 2 
en ey eer ee eee 1 
DOE . « nc datedcSiGenenktectcdasens atl 0is ilk duke eeed sacs 61 


Two collisions resulted from mistakes in orders, two from 
trains breaking in two and one each from failure of brakes, 
from fog, from a misplaced switch and from cars blown out 
of a siding. Of the six misplaced switch derailments, one 
was purposely set wrong, leaving six accidents—five derail- 
ments and one collision—from carelessly misplaced points 
Three derailments were maliciously caused, two by placing 
obstructions and one by breaking a switch. Fifteen acci- 
dents were traced directly to defects or failures of roud or 
equipment, and probably many of the unexplained derail- 
ments could be charged to this head also. Of the four broken 
bridges one was burned through, one was undergoing repairs 
and on one the cars jumped the track, knocking down a truss. 
There was also a second case of the latter kind, in which the 
cars ran off before reaching the bridge, but took it down with 
them. 

Of the collisions five were between passenger and freight 





and 14 between freight trains; 11 derailments were of pas- 
senger and 28 of freight trains, and the three other accidents 
| were all to freight trains. The 19 collisions killed three and 
| injured nine persons; the 39 derailments killed 30 and in- 
| jured 154, and the three other accidents killed two per- 
sons. 


,| The month was not an unfavorable one, and the number 


of accidents was not great. The number of casualties also 
| was small, if we set aside one accident. The month was 
| notable, however, for the great accident of the year, that on 
| the Old Colony at Wollaston, which has been the most de- 
| structive since the Ashtabula accident in December, 1876. 
| Bad and destructive as it was, however, the Wollaston acci- 
dent lacked many of the elements which will long make the 
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Ashtabula disaster a terrible memory; the killed were only 
about one-fourth the number of those at Ashtabula, and, 
while the number of wounded was greater, a large propor- 
tion of them were but slightly hurt. Careful investigation 
at Wollaston freed the management of the road from blame, 
but the accident should remain a warning to all trainmen of 
the danger of ‘“ taking risks.” 

For the year ending with October the record is as follows: 





F No. of accidents. Killed. Injured. 
TS ee ae 83 23 70 
Er 66 8 26 
a ee ee 75. 23 77 
RI UL ad 67 8 31 
BS Se ore on 49 5 14 
SEA Gae ds caus. Codsithwenk CARE 46 12 55 

PRS a Te re ee oe 50 13 44 
GED ckeuncah ssnmetek see 56 12 58 
pS PR RS 5 7 41 
August.... 75 36 108 
September 76 22 53 
October. .. 61 35 163 

We nkci. Bia ee 758 204 7 
The averages per day for the month were 1.97 accidents, 


1.18 killed and 5.26 injured; for the year there were 2.08 
accidents, 0.56 killed and 2,03 injured. While the daily av- 
erage of accidents was below that for the year, the average 
number of killed for the month was “twice, and that of in- 
jured 245 times, the average for the year, the result being 
solely due to the large number of casualties in one accident. 
The average casualties per accident were, for the month 
0.578 killed and 2.672 injured; for the year, 0.269 killed 
and 0.976 injured. 





The Grand Trunk’s Traffic and Policy. 
The following selections from the speech of Sir Henry 





Tyler, President of this company, at the half-yearly meeting | traffic had 


in London Oct. 29, when the report for the first half of this 
year was submitted, will be read with interest by railroad 
men in this country: 

The half-year opened, as I have said, with good prospects. 
In the first month arrangements were completed fr a divi- 
sion of the west-bound through traffic from New York and 
the Eastern to the Western States. They have continued 
with beneficial results, on the comparatively small volume of 
west-bound traffic. Arrangements were made early in 
the year for carrying out a division of the more important 
east-bound traffic, and a commissioner, with his headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was appointed. Returns of traffic were 
made to him from March 11 to June 11, when the office was 
abolished. This pool, as it it called in America, never had 
the hearty support of the lines connected with the New 
York Central interest; it was, in reality, never put into 
operation; and, to our pegeet, it was abandoned. rates, 
which had gradually declined from the beginning of April, 
were then reduced to a lower point than at any previous 

riod. Grain was carried by rail from Chicago to New 

York at 15 cents per 100 lIbs., and to New England at 18 
cents for local consumption, and 15 cents for export. The 
rates by lake and canal were reduced to less than half of the 
above be gree ; and you will not be surprised to learn that we 
declined large quantities of traffic on the conveyance of 
which we could not earn a profit. There was at the same 
time a serious loss of 1 business throughout the Do- 
minion. As an indication of the general trade of the coun 
I may mention that the business from Montreal declined 
from 106,000 tons and $467,000, in the mding half- 
year of 1874, to 78,000 tons and $238,000 in 1878; and that 
the business to Montreal declined from 150,000 tons and 
$603,000 in 1874, to 127,000 tons and $382,000 in 1878. At 
the same time, the imports into the Dominion for the half- 
year decreased from $41,000,000 in 1877, to $37,000,000 in 
1878, and the exports decreased from 25 millions to 24 mil- 
lions, and the forest produce, which is a very important busi- 
ness in Canada, decreased from nine millions to six millions. 
We have, indeed, a long and disheartening list before us of 
decreased receipts between local stations, arising from the 
same if not a greater degree of stagnation of business than I 
have been obliged to refer to in previous half years, as re- 
gards all the staple articles of Canadian trade; and these two 
causes—want of local traffic and low rates for through 
traffic — combined with the early openi of naviga- 
tion to prevent us from showing better and from 
paying a dividend on the first preference stock, as we should 
otherwise have done, as we did in the previous (December) 
half-year. And here I may observe, in passing, upon the 
unreasonable arguments that have been employed by those 
who so strongly urge that we should abandon oretk con- 
nections and through traffic, and confine ourselves to our le- 

itimate business, as they are pleased to term it, as a local 

anadian line. The absurdity of such arguments is at once 
apparent to all except those whose prejudices or interests 
cause them entirely to overlook the Pacts of the case. We 
have made sufficiently plain to you half-year after half-year 
that our local passenger traffic has for years been continually 
declining, in spite of all our attempts to stimulate it by run- 
ning excursion trains at_low fares, and by other means. 
There are not unfortunately the occasions to travel for busi- 
ness, or the money to travel for pleasure, that there were 
in happier times in the Dominion. — The local freight business 
has been equally disappointing, and if we had attempted to 
keep the company alive upon local traffic, as some of our 
friends allege to be feasible, and our rivals naturally desire, 
it would have been impossible to maintain the credit of the 
company. Such propositions are simply ludicrous at a time 
when local trade is so bad, and their tendency is mischievous 
in tending to discourage our officers who are doing all they 
can, and to encourage our rivals who wo! of course, be 
glad enough to see them carried into effect. If it is agreea- 
ble to you, I should like to take this opportunity of explain- 
ing generally, and without going into details, which it is un- 
desirable to discuss in public, some of the reasons for the dif- 
ference in cost to the company of conveying through and lo- 
cal traffic; to give you an idea of the measure of economy 
that could be effected by relinquishing portions or the whole 
of the through traffic, and to refer to the rinciples by which, 
after careful consideration, we are ided in dete 
whether, and down to what point, through traffic is profita- 
ble or otherwise. The systems of working, and the ip- 
tions and requirements of the traffic, are in many respects 
different in America from what they are in this country. 
For the present purpose the difference between our t! 
and our local traffic, though both are subject of course 
numerous variations and contingencies, may be roughly de- 
fined as follows: The through traffic, which is, so to 
a bg ie nt oa, owe streams over the line, in 
car-loads and full train- without requiri as regards 
a large proportion of it, to be interfered with en route ; 
while the local traffic, which is more like a retail 
has to be handled at stations or sidings, 
or carting or terminal work, and is pi 


up b 
mixed trains, which cannot be always fully 4 


loeal or 
and 


! 
regards by dependent and secure position in Chicago. Our main ob- 

far the ter portion of the through traffic, no cxpense i | t, d the prolonged negotiations two years ago with 
incu for porterage, no warehouse accommodation is re- | Great Western Company, was not ay: So geen at 
| quired, scarcely any expenditure is incurred at stations, and future risk of competition with the Great W: but. still 
| Only a portion of the chal yardmen or of } seers Sn.eatans Sees Semaaener which would have 
|. work at the frontier stations can be debited. to it. Be long been possible, with the Michigan Central Co vy. The 
as the line is worked for passenger trains and local sree position has now changed. It is no longer the Great West- 
stations and signals must be maintai and ; ern or the Michi rel Cogent Wan whom we have 

| service of the railway must be properly ided for in all . H. Vanderbilt. He has purchased, by 
i by the very large expenditure, a position of 


to deal, but Mr. 

| respects, and these could not be mate t infil but 

| discontinuance of the through traffic, ‘ds the train , also of serious risk and ae er + while our attitude is 

| Service itself, the same number of hands is employed with in all respects the same. e wish for nothing more heartily 
fuel is consumed 


through as with local trains, but while more. than to make fair and durable nts with him for 
| 


| not always be carried in fully loaded cars. - As reg 







Ms 


} mile of running in the ratio of the load hauled with the | interchange of traffic with the Michigan Central, and for 
| athe trains than with some of the local trains, the latter | the avoidance of competition with other sections of his vast 
| are more subject to detertion, and are longer on the road, system. Conciliation, forbearance and courtesy have been 
from having to attach and detach cars, and perform shunt- | aneres between our officers on the one side, and Mr, Van- 
ing operations at stations, and are therefore more costly as | derbilt and his officers on the other side, Some progress has 
—s both fuel and wages, Wear and tear of rails and | been made, but there is a vast field to be covered, and we 
rolling stock, and runni expenses, and other items, | wait almost daily the result of further negotiations, which 
must, of course, be char in their ponger proportions | it is desirable in hiz interest as well as our own to conclude 

against h trains. But buildings, bridges, fences, | before the close of navigation. 
works, signals and ballasting must be provided and main-| The final objects of all such mts are, of course, 
tained, and decayed sleepers must be renewed, and the line | fair divisions of traffic, and the maintenance of reasonable 
rates, in order that we may jointly obtain adequate remu- 


must be kept clear of snow, and other ex; of manage- 
ment and so on must be incurred, ve of the through | neration for the work we perform; but that object, simple 


traffic. For of inv tion, however, the through | as it may appear, requires more time and labor any one 
traffic has been divided into eight different descriptions, and | could conceive who is not acquainted with the details to be 
forty-five different items of expenditure have been examined | mastered, the questions that have arisen through long 


and classified, and by considering them in detail we are able 
to arrive, as accurately as the case will permit, at the figures 
which it is necessary for us to ascertain. We discover what 
we can and what we cannot convey at a profit, what it is to 
our interest to convey and what to refuse, and what would 
be the total loss to us of the discontinuance of any portions 
of our through traffic. There is no doubt that in the past 
mistakes have been made, I had something to say on 
that subject when I was last in Canada. We of course 
afford to carry at lower rates westward, in cars w! would 
eh na run eens, Se eastward in —_ which ggg Na 
8 y sent forw: to return, empty. But 
: ic a times been carried at, rates vt ye a too 
low, especially in connection wi ees js 2 ae 
ments which then existed, but were afterward al! , e 
have since had frequent conferences on these subjects, and 
our officers clearly understood our wishes in these respects, 
have, as I have already mentioned, declined this year 


years of negotiation, and the difficulties to be overcome. 
There are many different classes of traffic to be 
dealt with; and many large and powerful s ms of rail- 
ways, besides the system of Mr, Vanderbilt, to be repre- 
sented in the discussion. When I was last in New York, 
about thirty western lines were represented, besides the five 
trunk lines. There are also thirty or more centres to be con- 
sidered from which traffic must be divided. It is of little use 
to arrange pools, for instance, in regard to ic from 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, so long as rates are cut, as 
they have recently been, from Peoria and Laan ene to 
the disturbance of rates from all other centres. rable 
benefit can only be obtained when sufficient control is estab- 
lished by we . = and —_ = pgp may at = 
events, of the princ systems. ere is, perhaps, no su 

ject on which we have been more attacked by our rivals, or 
misunderstood by our friends, than that of our connections 


and r with New England. It would only recall past irritation, and 
large a of traffic which —_—_ have been obtained at | lead to no good result, to recapitulate the long story of the 
rates lower than the whic! correspondence, and of our propositions, so often rejected in 


they have agreed upo; 
with us as those which do not yield a sufficient margin a 
profit. And you may rest assured that we are now neither 
yey 4 what is profitable nor what is not profita- 
ble to the company. When it is that the arrange- 
ments of the company are a subjec' 


past years, with a view to settlement of this question. It is 
sufficient here to state, what you will be glad to learn, that 
a real and satisfactory approach to a settlement of this and 
other vexed questions, concerning which so much has been 
said and written in past years, was arrived at on July 1, 
1878, in reference to ‘‘ the division of freight west from 

ton and New Nngland competitive points.” An a to 
arbitration was made, and, after a deliberate and careful 
consideration of the whole case, a decision was rendered b 
the arbitrator, on July 1, under which we received practi- 
caily as much as we had contended for. It was then settled 
that the northern route, i. e., the Central Vermont and 


of dissatisfaction in 
Canada, I am happy to be able to give a general and unqual- 
ified denial to that statement. At no previous time has the 
business of the company been more efficiently conducted, 
nor have our efforts even been more generally reciated. 
During the past twelve months eleven additional sidings have 
been put in, under agreements with gery | besides twelve 
others for traffic purposes; and thirty-nine leases have been 


concluded for land on different parts of the line for the erec- | Grand Trunk com were entitled to 21.3 per cent. of 
tion of buildings to accommodate ic. No oppor- | each class of domestic freight, and 30 per cent. of each class 
tunity is neglected for dev ing the local ic by of foreign freight. And Mr. , in -y--y * his award, 
and other means. We may, hope, when this period of dire | made use of expressions which I must take the liberty of 
depression has away, to receive the benefit of | reading to you. He wrote: ‘In conclusion, 1 may be al- 
these and other improvements. But the people of Canada | lowed to say that I duly feel the responsibility of making a 


would certainly not approve of the proposition that we 
should either discontinue our through traffic, or, having done 
so, that we should seek to obtain higher rates and 


decision in this complicated question, the more so as I find 
myself placed in a rather delicate tion from the fact of 
greater | having been selected as arbitrator for one of the parties—the 
fit on our local traffic. There are, and there always will | Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railroads—while I was 
CS eal traders who complain that we charge higher rates | in the service of the other y, viz., the four trunk roads. 
for lo althan for through traffic, and who would desire to | I desire to avoid, if possible, even the appearance of being 
reduce the remuneration we are able to obtain. But, unfor- | influenced in favor of the latter party; and when I enter 
tunately, the average of local rates was not, in 1877, above | tained adoubt as to the correctness of any of the above 
half of what has been stated, and they are not, in any case, | decisions, I am free tosay I have given the benefit of the 
such as could fairly be complained of on the one hand, or | doubt to the Central Vermont line. But, believing in this 
can satisfy us on the other oat There is no fear of our be- | case, the facts and principle upon which the decision is based 
ing too arbitrary in that matter. We are subject to compe- 
tition in all directions, and, more or less, at all seasons. 
When navigation is open, the boatson the St. Lawrence 
grain, flour, dry hardware, etc., at rates vary- 
ing from 0.35 to 0.40 of a cent—say one-fifth of a penny— 
per ton per mile; and when it is closed other railway routes 
Compete with us at different of our system. And fur-| prove of our attitude when I say that we are in like manner 
ther, the farmers and the will sometimes hold back | ready to refer our claims of al) sorts, and in regard to all 
their traffic for weeks before the opening of navigation to | other traflic, to the decision of any fi and impartial arbi- 
get a slight reduction of rate. The competition for through | trator. Our representative at the me meetings at Sara- 
traffic, which we could not stop if we were to. withdraw from | toga, Mr. Seargeant, has been deputed by Mr. Hickson to at- 
it altogether, seriously affects also the local rates over our | tend at a number of such conferences, and_ has gained the 
own and other systems. | esteem of our most powerful rivals, who have themselves 
* * * * * | admitted and stated that he has acted in a liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit, while they, at the same time, expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion of the action of another — . We 
watch the proceedings of the conferences most closely, and 
I think it only right to aes thus before you the reason for 
tity. We moved in the half-year 389,892,589 tonsone mile | our confidence in our officers, and to show you that you may 
in 1878, against 341,328,380 in 1877, and we received in rely upon the mode in which these most important affairs 
money £598,146 against £585,331 for their conveyance, | are, under our instructions, being conducted by them. You 
being an increase of £12,815, and showing an average rate | need have no apprehension, under the able t of 
of 0.77 of a cent against 0.86 of a cent per ton per mile in | Mr. Hickson, and with the valuable assistance of Mr. Sear- 
1877. The average rate of the co nding half-year, | geant, either, on the one hand, that our interests will be in 
miserable as it was, would thus have sense on the same | any way sacrificed, or that, on the other hand, any oppor- 
tonnage £78,600 more net profit. The a mileage | tunity will be suffered to pass of promoting feeling 
amounted to nearly seventy-one millions of miles against | and harmony, of settling all differences in a forbearing 
sixty-six millions, for a train mileage of four and a quarter | spirit, and on a liberal basis, of submitting differences to fair 
millions against four millions of miles; the pee ca load | arbitration, and of concurring in any proper precautions 
per car was 6.06 tons, against 5.69 tons; and the weight | with a view to the enforcing and sy out in practice of 
of cars to each ton of freight 1.65 tons against 1.76 tons. | such agreements as may be concluded. uch, at all events, 
This proportion of dead weight to paying load comes out | are our own views, and such is our policy. A smaller vol- 
better, apparently, than at vee age ys period ; and is, | ume of traffic at reasonable rates is better than a larger vol- 
considering the nature of the ti and the preponderance | ume at rates ruinous for ourselves and every other com 
of east-bound freight, a good result. i 


It Sols of 





are so clearly di as to admit of little doubt, I trust I 

may not have given cause for a chargeof —— by either 
v;” and I have never heard a complaint of partiality 
ght against him by either party. 

4 This, gentlemen, is, I submit, a ‘sufficient justification of 

our former contentions; and you will, I am confident, ap- 


* * % * 

The rates for freight were so low during the latter part of 
the half-year that we declined, as I haveal y stated, to 
carry large quantities of traffic, and préfe to let it go 
by other routes. But even so we carried an in quan- 








ing system; and we are prepared to accept less in divisions 
of traffic than we may consider ourselves,fairly entitled to 
ways, to the utmost extent, the cost of conveyance. if by so doing we could ensure durable arrangements for 
* * * * * * * * | our own good and for that of all other companies interested 

During the half-year the Mi Central Railroad has | in the conveyance of the vast traffic which has formed dur- 
practically been amalgamated with the New York Central | ing the past four years the subject of so much unwise, un- 


portant in times of low rates to economise in this and 


ve 


interest. Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, having pure a con- | mitigated, and unprofitable contention and competition. It 
pos pm, ? a elected his own board of directors, and him- | would only be wasting much of your time and — you 
self as ident of the Michi Central Company. It be- | unnecessarily if I were to go into details in regard the 


came necessary for us, therefore, carefully to consider our 


| agreements alread arrived at, but I may sum them = 2 b 
own position, and to prepare for any contingencies that | sayin ts) 


that they refer to (1) west-bound traffic from New Yor! 


might arise. y desiring peace, we were compelled | and the Eastern to the Western States; (2) west-bound traf- 
further to investigate the various routes still open to us, ifit | fic from Boston and New England points; (3) east-bound 
should become necessary to counteract hostile action. The | New England live-stock traffic; (4) east-bound dressed-meat 





Michigan Central ilway has hitherto our chief | business; (5) through passenger business between Detroit and 


| means of communication with year and West, and | Buffalo; (6) live-stock traffic from Chicago and Michigan via 
| our interchange of traffic with it has always been very large, | ‘alo; (7) the Erie & North Shore Line. As you may not 
| and mutually advan We have much to give them, | d what the Erie & North Shore Line means, I may 


| if they have more to give us, the eastward being heavier than | 1 
the westward-bound traffic. While we desire to receive a | time since, in which eleven — 8 
fair me of the traffic they ae te bestow—and we ay! me Lom pana fell meee gr y Ne eyes a, 

e to —the ve always been re) now m again agreed to, as well as cago 
aang ae peerand d teafBe nite oak other | Michigan live-stock traffic, subject to the concurrence of the 
routes. But it has never yet been possible to form any per-| Great Western Company. The arrangements which we de- 
manent or satisfactory arrangement with them on | sire next to effect are those for interchange of traffic with 

which we could rely, giving us, so to speak, an in-| the Michigan Central Company and for a division of the 


explain it is a consolidation of fast-freight lines effected some 
stems are interested. 
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bulk of east-bound traffic. This last isthe most important and be the Chairman. I had not had the least previous con- 
outstanding question. nection with those who asked me to come. I came at their 
* * 


» * * * . request and tried to do my duty; if you think you are tired 
Our policy is perfectly consistent, ly simple and |of me and'would like to try somebody else as° Chairman, 
verfectly straightforward. We desire and intend to obtain” pray do so> But as long as I am here, I shall endeavor to do 


rom every description of traffic all the net profit that it is my duty, and I appeal to you to give me that support with- 
capable of fairly affording. We will not carry traffic at a | out which no Chairman can carry it out effectively for the 
loss, but we will not renounce traffic which yields a profit. interests of those he represents. Then Mr. Smith says he 
(Hear. hear). Our interests are identical with those of the | wishes the Board to be London men. But are you ali Lon- 
Dominion of Canada, in so far as their prosperity will be to | don'men? A great amount of stock is held in Liverpool, 
our advantage, and our rity will improve their credit. Manchester and Glasgow: is it not convenient that some of 
Our true interests are also identical with those of the other | the board should represent country stockholders? We have 
great railway systems of the American Continent. (Hear, | three from London and four in the provinces, and we find it 
hear.) We wish for nothing more earnestly than to agree feasible to held periodical meetings, and to transact current 
with them, and that they should agree with one another, in business at meetings held between and attended by those 
fair divisions of traffic. “We all have enough to do in con-| who are available. A colleague reminds me that a very 
tending with water carriage for seven months in the year | large amount of traffic done by this company with the Conti- 
without trying to ruin each other for the remaining five nent, is really transacted from the very cities from which 
months. (Hear, hear.) We have all been suffering for four | gentlemen who sit as my colleagues come whoare not in Lon- 
years because we chose to fight with one another, and tried don. Then Mr. Smith was very indignant because we asked 
to circumvent one another, in place of coming to reasonable | for proxies. I believed he also asked for proxies when 
terms, and keeping the agreements that we pretended to! he was a director, and when he was not reélected a 
make with one another. There is through traffic ——— director he also asked for proxies on his own behalf. Mr. 
even in times of depression, to make us all comfortable. | Hale seconded the motion, but I have not taken a note of 
We, none of us, gain aa ultimately by undue competi- peers 4 worth afswering in his remarks. Mr. Bridgwater 
tion. We all carry, int peal, the same proportions, but at | says: ‘‘ Why cannot we give a dividend on the preference 
lower rates. Peace and harmony, with fair arrangements | stock?” It would be rather inconvenient at this moment to 
and reasonable rates—pray Heaven we may come to them | explain that. If we had done so, we should have been in a 
at last—would make the local as well as the through traffic | very awkward position in respect to the reserve funds. We 
on every railway system more profitable, and are certain | are perfectly right in postponing it, I think, for if 
elements, whenever they can be realized, of immediate | we had passed a dividend, it would have broken down 


prosperity. “ 
Defense of the Management of the Great Western, 
of Canada. 





Though there is much that is indirectly interesting in the 
following speech of . President Childers in response to com- 
plaints made by shareholders at the last half-yearly meeting, 
it is published chiefly as an example of the ordeal through 
which English railroad presidents are liable to pass and are 
likely to pass if anything goes wrong: 

The Chairman—If no other’ gentleman wishes to address 
the meeting, I will do my best reply to the observations 
which have been made; and perhaps you will allow me to 
say at the beginning that I made no comparisons iting. med 
companies. I most carefully mete myself against doing 
so. I made no reflection on the 
said what we had done, I explained our objects. _I explainec 
the policy we had adopted from the 
gradually worked up to that policy, and had been seconded 
by our officers; that it was a policy of restricting the capital 


expenditure to the last degree, and of keeping on working | 


terms of friendship with our neighbors; not going into great 


schemes of extension, but taking the matter as we found it, | 


to put your property in the best condition we could. I will 
now answer the remarks which have been made, not so much 
seriatim, but as a whole, for different gentlemen have made 
much the same remarks. It has been suggested that the 


present board, since they took office, have gone into schemes | 


which Mr. Adams* says he opposed; that they have brought 
about a t increase of capital, and that the result is that 
a state of things which was highly satisfactory before—ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith+, when he. was connected with the 
company, getting good dividends, having good profits, going 
into no schemes whatever—has come to be a company 
with no dividends, and going into all sorts of schemes. 
I say most distinctly there is no foundation for that 
suggestion. When I came into office I found the Company 


bankrupt. I state that most distinctly. I found it com-| 


mitted to every kind of expenditure; and actually I had not 
been a week in the chair when I called my colleagues to- 
gether and said: ‘‘ What have we to face? Look at those 
schemes, some of which must be carried eut, some of which 


\entirely the basis of those reserve funds. These 
| funds, as I have said, will occupy our consideration, and 
we may be able to put it before you in a more satisfactory 
way at the next meeting. Mr. Yates said that Mr. Bough- 
|ton had a bad Canadian reputation; but I say distinctly 
he has not with respectable Canadians. He has a firm will; 
| he is an honest, straight-forward man, and perhaps may 
express himself strongly when the occasion requires strong 
| expressions, and it may be disagreeable co some persons to 
| hear truths from him; but he is a faithful servant of the 
| company and of the traveling public, and all I can say is 
| if you are led away by suggestions such as that, and you 
| displace Mr, Broughton, it will grievously injure your prop- 
erty. ThéfMr. Yates says we have not expended enough 
on lodomotive account. ‘Hit high! Hit low!” it is the 
old story. Somehow or other, we must go wrong. If we 
spend much on locomotive account, Mr. Smith says we are 
| extravagant. If we spend little, Mr. Yates hasis Fow 


»s¢ Who went before us. I) we shall'ever get the present officials to satisfy these critics, 


I do not know; but I take the figures in page 52 of the 


inning; how we had’ report, and FE find that in 1873 we spent £74,000, exclusive 


| of fuel, on locomotive repairs and renewals, and £57,000 
}on fuel. In 1875 it is brought down to £63,000 on 
repairs and renewals, and £47,000 on fuel. In 1877 
it is brought down to £48,000 for repairs and_ re- 
|newals, and £34,000 for fuel; and it stands at about 
| that now. The reduction is about the same in each. We 


| have spent less consistently all through. Mr. Chester made | 


| some sensible remarks, and asked me if I could say distinctly 
| as to the locomotive stock expenditure. I am not going to 

make comparisons with the Grand Trunk; let them take care 
of themselves. When I was in Canada, not long ago, I went 
carefully into the matter, and I know that the locomotive 


stock is held in thorough efficiency, and the Superintendent | 
| certifies to its efficiency. A large amount of that stock is | 


not in use, but in reserve; and if you allow for the contin- 
| gencies of our climate, those figures will compare favorably 


| with those of other railroads. One of Mr. Yates’ objec- | 


|tions is amusing. He says we have built a new 
| Hamilton station—that was decided upon a long time 
jago, before I was Chairman. But he says there 
|is going to be built a new London station. I could not 
|conceive what the meaning of this was, but I find 
| it is at East London, a populous village, that a new station 
has been built at a cost of £244, and that is the foundation 


we will attempt to escape. Look at your ways and means, | of his tirade against us for building new stations. Mr. 
and how are we to carry out the policy which every wise | Lockerby asked why we spent more in fuel. Because 


man, wishing to protect his property, and the interests which | we have run=a good deal more train mileage. He | 


he represents, would desire to see carried out?” Some have | will see that the train mileage is largely increased, and that 
talked about the Detroit & Milwaukee and other extensions. | being so, we cannot avoid burning a greater amount of fuel. 


Not one of these was ours. They were in existence when we | He then asked me why we had increased our law expenses. | 


came here. I confess it isa most unfortunate position, re-| It so happens thatthe whole of the additional legal expendi- 
quiring great attention; but it was not we who pledged the | ture was incurred in Canada, and I do not think that is a 


company to those pay ee built the air line, and | subject on which you would wish for details. It is a matter | 


neglected to secure the Can: Southern. It was not we | which we have looked into and we fully understand, and you 
who broke the arrangement with the Michigan Central, or| may rest perfectly satisfied that the small increase was 
who failed to make an arrangement about the International | necessary, although we do not publish the details. He then 
Bridge. That was all before our time. We found the com- | asked about the directors’ holdings, and intimated that he 
pany in a position of great financial difficulty. I take no| would move that the amount of those holdings should be 


credit to myself or to any individval member of the Board, 
but [say we have worked honestly pe, tor with a thorough- 
ly efficient manager. I attach no blame to any individual 
who came before us. But this, at any rate we 
have done, we have brought round the company 
into a position of financial safety, and have gradually 
worked up a policy which, when the full effect is seen, 
will show you — — (Cheers, in which the conclusion of the 
sentence was inaudible). That is my answer to Mr. Smith. 
It is all very well for him to come here and talk of the 
great things he did when he was a director—this is not 
the first time that he has done so. He is a very intelligent 
and respectable man, but you knew him, and did not think 
fit to take his policy and displace ours. He attacked us 
from the first. He wanted us to carry out an amalgama- 
tion with the Grand Trunk, which you, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, disposed of. We have carried out the policy 
approved of by the shareholders, and now, when we are 
in the very act of bringing that policy to a conclusion—if 
you pass a resolution displacing it, for, I do not suppose for 
a moment any one of my colleagues will accept it—if you 
think that is the way to proceed, ‘* swopping your horses ” 
(as Abraham Lincoln said) ‘in the middle of the stream,” 
you_are worse business men than I expected to meet here 
in the City of London, and than I know you are. Excuse 
a little warmth, Personally, I am at your disposal; but I 
am speaking for those who have worked very hard, and 
been in a difficult position in Canada. With re to Mr. 
Yates’ remarks about the officers, all of whom, he says, he 
knows, he came here and attacked Mr. Broughton; and 
speaking personally 

Mr. Yates—I never spoke to him in my life. 

The Chairman—I said you came here and attacked him at 
the time you were engaged in a heavy lawsuit with the com- 
pany, which lawsuit Nir, Broughton was doing his best to 
defeat, and the shareholders can, therefore, draw their own 
conclusions on the subject. One word about my colleagues, 
I dislike to speak about myself, but when such an attack has 
been made—— 

Mr. G, Smith—Not personal. 

The Chairman—I understood it is not personal, it is parlia- 
mentary. Mr. Smith has been pleased to make a parlia- 
mentary attack on me, and has asked what my salary is. 
When the board was reformed, you added £500 to a year to 
the remuneration of the board, and you made an economy 
to the same amount elsewhere, and I was asked tocome here 


* One of the auditors. = 
+ For ten years a director, retiring in 1874. 








| printed in the report. I do not advise you, gentlemien, tore- 
pa gee the sort, because that would be laying 
own the principle that the more stock an individual holds 
the better director he would make. I do not believe that. 
| What you ought to do is to settle what is the least amount 
of stock which a man should hold in order to qualify him. 
Now, what has been done in this matter? At first ‘the di- 
rector’s qualification was 10 shares only; it was then raised 
to 40 shares, and it now stands at 100. You have said by 
resolution that 100 shares shall be the minimum holding of 
a director, and I should regret to see a rule laid down which 

| would imply that the larger the holding the better would 
be the director. I say that while the largest holder might 
makea very good director, it does not at all necessarily fol- 
low that the two things could go together. What I would ask 
you to do is, keep the qualification at a sufficiently high 
tigure.. I have no doubt that the Canadian Parliament 
would increase the qualification if you approved and 
applied to it for that purpose. It is a matter en- 
tirely for the shareholders, and they must act as they think 
fit. With regard to the remarks of Mr. Adams, who has a 
perfect right to speak as he has done—yet I must say it is 
rather awkward and disagreeable to have to combat ina 
| large meeting a colleague, as I may say—one whose duty it 
is to examine the accounts, and one to whose honest perform- 
ance of that duty we all attach value. But I must ask, in 
reference to one remark, what was the use of Mr. Adams 
referring to what happened when the late Mr. Fildes and he 
were acting together on the subject which he mentioned ‘ 
We have had nothing to do with what was done at that 
yeriod in reference to the Detroit & Milwaukee Company. 

_ We found arrangements of old standing which had brought 
you into great difficulties; we did our best to bring you 


through them, and we sacceeded. Mr. Adams told you | 


that £1,900,000 of capital was gone. He said that £1,900,- 
000 was all gone, but of course he did not mean that all the 
money had been lost by us. I have told you that we have 
spent bat little additional capital. We have incurred no 
additional outlay, except in carrying out what we found 
| has been undertaken when we took office, with the exception 
of the expenditure of the Welland bridge, which could not 
be avoided, and the improvement of the Brantford Rail- 
| way. Astoour having spent £1,900,000, the thing is out 
of the question, and we have done our best to resist any in- 
| crease of capital expenditure. Well, gentlemen, I think I 
have now answered all the questions, and as I do not sup- 
pose you wish me to speak at great length, I will now put 
| the question. 
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The Great Western of Canada. 


At the half-yearly meeting, held in London, Oct. 30, the 
President (Right Hon. Hugh E. C. Childers) made the usual 
speech, from which we take the portions referring to the 
pooling arrangements made, and in contemplation and to 
the Detrvit & Milwaukee purchase : 

Now let me say a few words on the salient events of the 
last half year and on the prospects of the company in con- 
nection with those important events. These salient events 
are two—one is the agreement for ‘‘ pooling ” our traffic with 
the Canada Southern Railway for six months, then subject 
to a three months’ notice; and the other is the acquisition 
which we may now hope is all but finally completed of the 
Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad on satisfactory terms. Since 
I had the honor of becoming your chairman, the board and 
myself have had in view two great lines of policy. We have 
explained them to you, but not at too great length, as we 
wished to postpone more detail until we had reached the 
time when those two great principles might be considered to 
be satisfactorily in force. One of these principles is to en- 
deavor to arrive at satisfactory arrangements for dividing 
our traffic with our neighbors—that is a totally different 
matter, and that has never been the wish either of the board 
or of the shareholders. But we wished to divide our traffic 
on satisfactory terms with our neighbors so as to enable us to 

get rid of a vast amount of unnecessary competition in train 
| mileage, and of competitive rates and competitive agency 
charges, and to put.our company in the position of railway 
companies in England, where reckless competition fortu- 
nately is new the exception, instead of, as it has been in 
| America too many years, the rule. In pursuance of that 
determination we have told you we should set our faces 
against wild competition, and do all we can to act 
harmoniously and make fair and equitable arrangements 
| withour neighbors. The Canada Southern Railway was 
the great difficulty of our company. When I came here 
I little knew into what troubles we had launched when we 
found that (through whose agency, or from what causes I do 
not say now) actually there was built up alongside of our 
main line a competing line, and that we had gone and built 
another competing line against it, and spent money which 
does not return us at this moment one farthing of interest. 
As I have told you our policy has been to do our utmost not 
to launch into additional expenditure, but by degrees to ar- 
rive at harmonious arrangement with this rival, as well as 
with othercompanies, the end of which we hoped might be some 
| present concession to arrive at a prospective and satisfactory 
advantage as to the division of traffic. That we have succeed- 
|edin doing, and we have every reason to believe, and I re- 

eat with great pleasure the words spoken by Sir Henry 
| Tyler two days ago, that the Grand Trunk Company will 
now follow in thesame suit, that instead of trying to bring 
about amalgamation, the difficulties of which were very 
great, we should arrive at good pooling arrengements, get 
each the traffic we can best carry; and I have no doubt that 
not only the Grand Trunk, but also other companies will 
| come into similar arrangements with each other and with us. 

I am asked to tell you what the word “pooling” means. 
It means the putting together all the receipts from traffic 
and dividing them between the competing companies in cer- 
| tain proportions, so that they should no longer be competi- 
tive with each other, but should each receive the share be- 
longing to it. Itis called by some English railway com- 
panies the one-purse system, by some the Gladstone award, 
and by others the principle of the Scotch traffic agreement. 
You agree to carry the traffic on the best terms, and to di- 
vide the proceeds, and that is what we think should continue 
to be carried out. 

Another of our great objects was to secure a good position 
in the Western States of America, so that we should no 
longer be a mere link in a through line, but have a satisfac- 
tory terminus in that part of the United States from which a 
very large amount of traffic is derived and to which a con- 
| siderable amount is directed. We have worked very care- 
fully, consistently and steadily to that end, and we believe 
that we have now in the reorganized line going to Milwau- 
kee, and from thence to the other side of the lake, 
reached the great northwest system, and through our ar- 
| rangements with American lines we expect to be in a much 

better position. We have had of course, in order to accom- 
| plish this, to make adequate financial arrangements for that 
purpose. This has been a matter of discussion for many 
| years at our meetings, and proposals were made to you some 
five years ago under which a very large sum would have had 
| to be advanced by this company for the control of a route 
which might not have been successful. We have succeeded 
(I will not state the figures as I have given them three times 
| and you have approved of them) in finally carrying out the 
| arrangement with regard to the Detroit & Milwaukee road 
| of which you approved, and when that arrangement is com- 
| pleted our position I feel satisfied will be on a better footing. 
f may add that with all respect to all our neighbors, that 
our relations are satisfactory. We are on excellent terms 
with the t railway interest headed by Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbilt, whose objects are the same as ours, and also with 
the reorganized Erie connection, with whom we hope to con- 
tinue to exchange profitable traffic. 

There is another point in this connection which deserves 
remark to you, that is our general policy at the present time. 
I think our policy has been a wise one. I am not dissatisfied 
that it has taken some time to work out to its present point. 
We arethoroughly satisfied with the efficient management of 
our General Manager, Mr. Broughton, and with our careful 
Solicitor in Canada,and with all the heads of our departments. 
We have now had considerable experience of their working, 
and I say distinctly that it is thoroughly satisfactory to the 
board as well as to myself. 








The Railroads and the Post-Office Department. 


From an abstract of the report of Hon. David M. Key. 
Postmaster-General, we copy the following: 

After describing the rates of compensation prescribed by 
law for railway mail service, the Postmaster-General says: 
‘The appropriation made by Congress at its last session was 
not sufficient to pay for the existing service of the railroads 
thus prescribed. In addition to this fact the weight of the 
mails carried is constantly increasing, and new railroads, 
and parts of railroads, are being continually added to our 
— routes. It became an embarrassing question to the 

partment whether the railway mail service should be 
vedbened so as to correspond with the appropriation, or 
whether it should be continued as it then was until Congress 
should meet, and the question might be referred to it for its 
judgment and discussion. It was believed by the Depart- 
ment that it would not do to withdraw the service from 
such a number of railroads as would reduce the cost of 
| transportation within the amount appropriated. The only 
| other method of reducing the expenses of this service would 
| have been to discontinue the service as carried on and con- 
| ducted by our postal-car system entirely, or to such an extent 
| as would bring the expenditure within the appropriation. To 
| have adopted this course would have led to great confusion and 

delay, and to great dissatisfaction and complaint on the 
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part of the public. It would have carried us back to the 
system in vogue before postal cars were used. Separation 
offices would have been required on the lines of railways, at 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| Qn the whole, the iron trade is in a transition state. 
dying out of old furnaces, the building of new ones, the al- 
ternate stagnation and activity of the wrough 


t-iron busi- 
which the mail would have been stopped and deposited for | ness, the constant and increasing activity of every branch of | trol of the 
s2paration and distribution, instead of having this separation | the steel trade, the substitution of iron for wood, and of steel | vested in the 


863 


= 
The | their own staff, and, if judiciously managed, could, in the 


| course of time, develop itself, and ultimately lead to the en- 
| tire traffic, except the railway — J being under the con- 
company, like the system is now 

neral, There was atime when 


and distribution made without detention or delay on the | for iron, the multitude of new types of iron and steel fur- | the acquisition by Government of the railways was so se- 


moving trains, as is now done. Another difficulty in the 
way of continuing such a course is, that it would necessarily 
lead to a large increase of force in such of the post offices as 
might be made offices for separation of the mails, and no ap- 
propriation by Congress had been made or consicened, sofar 
as Lam aware, for such a purpose. Hence, I have delayed 
making such radical change; in the service as would 
be required by reason of the sum appropriated to this 
branch of the postal service until Cor could be 
consulted upon the subject. Should no additional — 
priation be made for this service, I shall feel it my duty 
under the law so to curtail the service as to fall within the ap- 
propriation, however much I might consider the public in- 
terests injured thereby. I am satisfied, it would lead justly 
to much complaint. Mails would be detained at offices, in 
separation, hardly ever less than twelve hours, and 
generally twenty-four hours. Books, papers, and pack- 
ages, passing over great distances, or circuitous routes, 
would be detained at more than one such office in 
very many cases,and there would be delay in the immense 
number of transactions which are initiated, conducted and 
completed by communications through the mails. For this 
cause business men would send their messages by ae 
instead of the mails, to a great extent, and the delay in the 
transmission of the remittances of business men would add 
largely to the sums they pay by way of interest and ex- 
change. In my opinion it would cause a shock to our postal 
system from which it would not soon recover. Railway 
companies, which have been at the expense of furnishing 
postal cars, might be slow to furnish us such conveniences a 
second time, and there is no law to compel them to do so.” 
* * * 


: * 

He again invites attention to the service rendered by rail- 
way companies in carrying the mails between stations and 
post offices, and says it should either be made an element of 
the basis of compensation, to be paid for according to the 
work done on each route, or the railway companies should 
be relieved from this duty, au unpaid service being always a 
source of dissatisfaction. Attention is again called to the 
insufficiency of the compensation aJlowed under law for ser- 
vice on many short routes. During the last session of Con- 
gress bills were presented to amend the law regulating the 
compensation to railroad companies for carrying the mails 
so’'as to base the rates of pay upon the items of “ space, 
speed and frequency.” It is suggested that the space to be 
paid for on each route should be limited to a specified amount 
or certain weight of mails. Otherwise the compensation of 
all railroads, and consequently the expenditure of more than 
$9,000,000 annually, would be left to the discretion of the 
— teneral, and he thinks it is clear this should not 
ve done. 


The Present Condition of the Iron Trade. 


The condition of the iron trade, at the present time, is a 
peculiar one. In some branches complaint is made of a 


dullness which is equal to any that has been experienced | gyyi} for mending rails, 


since the panic, while in others the most intense activity pre- 
vails. In pig iron the condition of the market varies with 





| has not been seen in this generatjon.—American Manufac- 
turer. 


The Tanner Brake Decision. 





Thomas Sayles commenced a suit in 1861 against the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway Company for an infringe- 
ment of the Tanner brake patent, which was a patent upon 
connecting the two trucks of an eight-wheeled railroad car 
| by means of a horizontal centre lever so that all the brakes 
could be operated from either end of the car, This Tanner 
device is somewhat used in the South, but is scarcely used 
at all in the East or West. In the East the Hodge brake 
and in the West the Stevens brake, which are other devices 
for accomplishing a similar purpose, are almost exclusively 
used. In the case above referred to, the defendant used 
the Stevens brake. In that case there were three ques- 
tions: First, is the Tanner brake patent valid! second, 
does the Stevens brake infri 
what should be the measure recovery by the owner of 
that patent for such infringement? The suit has been very 
stubbornly defended for the Northwestern Railway Com- 
|pany by the Western Railroad Association for last 
| seventeen years, and it was Snaly. decided on Monday last 
| in favor of the railroad company by the United States Su- 
| preme Court. From the advices yet received, it cannot be 
| stated how far the Supreme Court went into the question 
| of the validity of the Tanner patent, but it decided posi- 
| tively that the Stevens brake was not an infringement of 
| the Tanner patent, and reversed the decision of the court 

below and directed the dismissal of the complaint. 

The decree entered in this case by the Circuit Court (Judge 
| Drummond) was for 70 miles of the 2,000 miles operated 
by the Northwestern Co y, and was for 5 years 
of the 21 years of the life of the patent, and the 
| decree amounted to about 847,000. On this basis 
the liability of the Northwestern Company would 
have been about $1,200,000; and the liability of all 
these in the country between thirty and forty millions. This 
| case does not finally dis of the patent, for it does not de- 
cide the question whether the H brake infringes the 
| Tanner patent; the present case being dismissed and the 
| Northwestern road as well as a large number of other lines 
| being discharged from any and all liability upon the finding 
|of the court that the Stevens brake does not infringe the 
| Tanner patent. 
| Itis unfortunate that the Supreme Court did not in this 
case reach the question of damages, for all large users of 
| patented devices have been for a considerable time com- 
| plaining bitterly that the rules of recovery which have ob- 
| tained in patent legislation are extremely absurd and 
unjust. The above figures of thirty to forty million 
| dollars, as well as the findi in the swage-block case 
lof the Circuit Court for the infringement of the Cawood 
have furnished uent illustrations 





| 


| in the arguments in support of the bill for the amendment of 


: ; law nding in Congress. 
locality. Inthe East prices have declined to an unprecedent- | eae Ser ae feng 


edly low figure, and over-production —— to be bringing | fo 


about its natural result, the financial embarrassment of the | 


It is the opinion of those having these matters in charge 
r the railroad companies that the Hodge brake will also 


weakest companies. With the prices at which iron is now | finally be held not to infringe the Tanner patent, and that 


being sold in New York and Philadelphia, it is difficult to see | 
how any of the furnaces in the Lehigh and Schuylkill val- | 
leys can be making any profit. Lf any are doing so, itis only | 
those which have exceptional facilities, such as the owner- | 
ship of the best mines and of the most improved and best | 
ejuipped blast furnaces. The law of the “survival of the | 
fittest” is now being applied in the East with the utmost | 
rigor. In the vicinity of Pittsburgh there is a somewhat | 
better state of affairs, and prices have been well maintained. | 
While the majority of furnaces in the Shenango and Maho- , 
ning valleys are out of blast, there are eight furnaces in | 
blast in Pittsburgh and only four out, those in blast being the | 
largest in the country, and those out of blast of only moderate | 
size. The production of the furnaces in the vicinity—al- | 
though the number of furnaces in blast is not so large as it | 
was a few years ago—is probably larger than it has ever | 
been, so great has been the increase in their capacity. That | 
there is no over-production is indicated by the fact that three 
new furnaces are about to be built by the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, and one by the Cambria [ron Company, which 
company is also about to put in blast one of its old furnaces 
which has been out for some vears. 

Fears are expressed that when these five furnaces are put 
in blast that such an over-production will take place that the 
price of pig iron in this market will fall below a paying fig- 
ure. This, however, will depend upon the consumptive de- 
mand at the time, the amount of which isa mere matter of 
conjecture. Should the over-production take place we have 
no fear that it will put any of the new furnaces out of blast. 
They will be well located, and will have every advantage in 
procuring their raw material, in cheapness of manufactur- 
ing, and in disposing of their product. It will be the smaller 
and older furnaces which will suffer, as the furnaces of the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys have suffered by the im- 
mense production of our recent Pittsburgh furnaces. . 

One feature of the present state of the iron trade is notice- 
able, namely, the tendency to concentrate the trade in the 
hands of large corporations, and especially the Bessemer 
steel companies. In this we are following the example of 
Europe, where the magnitude of the works of Krupp at 
Essen and Schneider at Creusot have long been the wonder of 
modern metallurgy. The Bethlehem, eaten and Cam- 
bria works have had blast-furnaces ever since their steel 
works were started. They are now ing efforts not only 
to obtain within their own control the iron and even the ores 
from which the steel is made, but to utilize their product in | 
other shapes than rails and billets. The capacity of each of | 
these works is continually increasing: and 
ported to be putting in three new converters, in addition to 
the two already in use. Harrisburg also makes Siemens | 
steel in the open hearth, and Cambria is preparing to follow 
its example. 

Another prominent feature of,the trade is the rapid develop- 
ment of the Siemens open-hearth process within the 
year. Two open-hearth furnaces have gone into tion | 
in Chattanooga and a third is contemplated, two are bui 
at Cambria, two at Springfield, TL, one at Portsmouth, | 
Ohio, and four in this city, viz., one at the works of Ander- | 
son & Passavant, one at Hussey, Howe & Co.’s, and two at | 
Schoenberger & Co.’s. This development of the open-hearth 
process is not at the expense of either the Bessemer or the | 
crucible works, for these also are en ing their capacity. 
The crucuble steel works in this city are Pee their 
capacity and increasing the variety of grades. Par’ Brother 
& Co. have ay completed — gpm in their 
works, giving them a capacity of 252 pots, or tons 
day, and Mil er, Metcalf & Parkin are turning their atten. 
tion to making the very finest grades of steel, for which we | 





panies’ advantage to the separate sm oe pe of 
have heretofore been dependent upon Europe. | officers and servants for such Giuties, because it relieve | held 


past a certain declared value, which would be entered up simi- 
the Post 


those companies which have used the exact device of the 
Tanner patent, so far as they have not already settled, must 
pay a reasonable license fee of about $5 per mile of road 
operated at the date of infringement. 

The defense of this case has been under the management 
of George Payson, Esq., the able General Counsel of the 
Western Railroad Association, which in this case as in so 
many others, has proved a most valuable servant of the rail- 
road companies which belong to it. 


Universal Co-operative Express Company Proposed 


naces, direct processes, etc., all struggling for existence, at 
once furnish a problem for the iron-master the like of which 


that patent ¢ and, third, | 


riously talked of that a Royal Commission was appointed to 
| report upon such a project as regards the Trish railways; 
and since the Government have taken over the telegraphs 
with a result far exceeding the most sanguine expectations, 
it might not be too bold a thing to hint at the Government 
undertaking the carrying on of the small parcels business 
throughout the land into their hands. 
| The saving in clerkage, by reason of account-keeping be- 
ing abolished and division of receipts being done away with, 
| would be very great, and in a variety of other ways econ 
| omies would ‘ensue which were never dreamt of. This is a 
| bold scheme and one that would be attended with some dif- 
ficulties in maturing, but if the companies could constitute 
| themselves into a joint-stock —— for the purpose, the 
| profits which could by the system above stated be enjoyed by 
| the separate company, would go into the pockets of the rail- 
way companies. The idea seems deserving of consideration, 
and we have pleasure in putting the subject before our read- 
= in its present shape for them to judge of its practica 
ility. 





RAILROAD LAW. 





The Tanner Brake Patents. 


Washington dispatches report the following decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of Sayles 
against the Chicago & Northwestern Company, appeal from 
the Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ilinois: 

This was an action brought by Sayles, the present appellee, 
for an alleged infringement of letters patent granted in 1852 
to one Henry Tanner, uponan improved car brake originally 
| invented by Thompson and Bachelder in 1847. The Court 
| holds that the Stevens brake used by the railway company 
| is not an infringement of the Tanner patent, now owned by 
| the present appellee, because when Thompson and Bachelder, 
| Tanner's assignees, filed their original application in 1847, 
| at least two other kinds of double brakes, similar in con- 
struction to theirs, were already in use; that the construc- 

tion and mode of operation of the Stevens brake are alto- 

gether so different from those of the brake owned by the 

present appellee that they must be regarded as independent 
| ventions. The decree of the Circuit Court is therefore re- 
| versed, with costs, and the cause remanded, with directions 
| to enter a decree dismissing the billof complaint. The opin- 
| ion was delivered by Justice Bradley. 





Liability of Company for Wrongful Transfer of 
Stock. 


The United States Supreme Court bas just decided a point 
of some importance in the case of Davenport against the 
| Western Union Telegraph Company, appeal from the South- 
‘ern District of Ohio. The question involved was whether or 
| not a joint stock company is liable to an individual stock- 
| holder for a certificate of stock which has been stolen from 
| him, and which the company, upon a forged power of attor- 
| nev, has transferred upon its books to another person. The 
| Court holds that there can be no question as to the right of 
|such a stockholder to have his stolen shares replaced, 
and a proper certificate issued to him therefor, and to re- 
ceive all the dividends which shall have accrued thereon 
| since the unauthorized transfer. Forgery, it is held, cannot 
| confer any power or transfer any right, and the company is 
clearly required to exercise proper care to prevent the use of 
| a forged order or certificate. 


| Individual Liability of Directors. 


In the case of Shea against Mabry and others, Mr. Shea 
! was a contractor on the Knoxville & Ohio Railroad. When 
| he had performed the work, the officers of the company had 
| no money to pay him. The amount sued for was 820,000 or 
| thereabouts. e filed a bill in the Chancery Court to hold 








for Great Britain. 





| the president and directors of the road individually liable, 
alleging that they had used a large amount of money, more 
than sufficient to pay his debt, in lobbying with the Legisla- 


In Great Britain the railroad companies themselves con- | ture for the purpose of securing the passage of a bill grant- 


duct what we would call the ‘‘ express business” of their 
several lines, and some in this country have thought that in 
this they were worthy of imitation. But in the following 
communication to the Railway Sheet, the writer proposes 
that, to get the advantage of a single organization working 
over an indefinite number of connecting lines, the railroads 
join together to form a company, something like one of our 
codperative freight lines, which would take charge of the 
collection, carriage and delivery of ‘‘ parcels” all over the 
kingdom: 

It is gratifying to learn that negotiations are now going 
on among the associated railway companies for carryin 
out a universal system of prepaying the carriage of s 

reels by the agency of adhesive » He and there is little 
oubt that ere long, in some form or r, the scheme will 
have atrial. The only serious obstacle in the way is the 
manner in which the receipts are to be apportioned among 
the companies, and it is hard to solve the problem, but it has 
been suggested, that so ] as each company’s interest in 
the common fund is separate and distinct, an insuperable 
difficulty will present itself. A way out of the dilemma has 
been hinted at, which, if taken up vigorously and influen- 
tially, might overcome all objections. As it is simple, it 
commends itself to one’s notice. 

It is that a company shall be inco’ to purchase the 
exclusive right of carrying the whole of the parcels traffic 
of the United kingdom by railway, and the modus operandi 
would briefly be as follows: 


ing additional state aid. He gained his suit, and judgment 
was rendered against the President, Gen. J. A. Mabry, and 
all the directors who voted for the expenditure complained 
of, for the amount of Mr. Shea’s debt and costs. e case 
was carried up to the Tennessee Supreme Court, which now 
affirms the decision. The important part of the Supreme 
Court decision is as follows, the first four heads relating only 
to technical points, as to the manner of bringing suit, forms 
of depositions, etc. 
| §. The particular charge in the bill relied upon to hold de- 
| fendants liable is, that they had used $28,300 of the money 
| of a railroad company, either in an attempt to procure other 
| and further appropriations from the state, or had permitted 
the president of the company to use the same for his own in- 
dividual purposes—the complainant ning a judgment cred- 
itor of the road and seeking to reach the funds so misapplied 
—Held, under the facts and circumstances of the case, that 
the complainant could recover against the president and di- 
rectors of the road, 

6. Good faith will not protect even the trustees in bad acts, 
nor is ignorance any excuse for not knowing what they 
should take the pains to learn. Directors are not mere figure- 
heads of a corporation. They are trustees for the company, 
for the stockholders, for the creditors and for the state, and 
are required to exercise constant vigilance and the utmost 
| good faith, or they must answer for it to their cestuis que 








| frustent, 


A Coroner's Verdict against Railroad Directors. 


Herapath’s Journal says: “ At Ballincollig (County Cork), 


The new Parcels Carrying Company to guarantee to every | the Coroner having resumed his inquiry relative to the late 


railway company in the iom an income for a term of 
increase to cover the growth of the busi The compa- 
nies to act as agents for the sale of the stamps, and to per- 
form all services in connection with the collection, forward- 
ing, and delivering of the parcels as at present. Way-billing 
and book-keeping to cease eis in the case of parcels above 


larly to registered letters that pass 
padubeestanes taken therefor in like manner. 
be some stipulation with regard to the profits of the new 
company, that, in the event of more than a certain dividend 
being paid, a bonus should be allowed therefrom to the rail- 
way companies; and if the business assumed gigantic pro- 
i which doubtless it would, then the new company 
should a et epee hee po ete came ge | 
like the Post-Office sorters and others now do, in the 
tenders. Clerks might also be is com- 
pany to receive parcels and sell stamps in in or- 
der to facilitate the transmission, as well as afford additional 
convenience tothe public. It wonld be to the railway com- 


. 


There should 


Office, | croft, Timothy Mahony, E. R. Mahony, Wi 


| accident on the Cork & Macroom way, and having sum- 


is re-| years based on past experience, with a certain percentage of | med up, the jury returned the following verdict: ‘That the 
business 


deceased, Michael Brew, James Rattray and Thomas Murphy, 
| were killed on Sept. 8, at Curragheen, by the engine of the 
| Macroom train getting off the rails and portion of the train 
being upset owing to the defective state of the sleepers. We 
;are of opinion that the directors—William H. Hussey 
(Chairman), Sir John Arnott. Captain a Charles Ray- 
liam Harrington, 
| and Denny Lane, with the Superintendent (Frederick Lys- 
ter), and the walking ger (John Flynn)—were culpably 
ble. We attach no blame to the deceased engine- 
| driver, Rattray.’ The'Coroner intimated that on that verdict 
\he would issue his warrant for the arrest of the parties 
|named. On the application of counsel the court 
| was adjourned until Friday, for the purpose of being pre- 
with bail. The only reasonable solution of this ver- 
ict appears to be that the inquiry was an Irish one, and that 
| the finding of the jury was in accordance therewith.” But 
| it is not impossible that the verdict, though Irish, was good. 
Directors who absolutely refuse to permit necessary repairs 
to be made, when informed of their necessity, ought to be 
criminally responsible for the results, 
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THE GROWTH OF GRAND TRUNK FREIGHT | 
TRAFFI 





Although we have followed pretty closely the pub- | 
lished accounts of this company’s affairs, including 
its half-yearly reports and the speeches of the succés- | 
sive chairmen at the London meetings of the share- | 
holders, we have nowhere seen attention called to the 
immense growth of freight traffic on it of late years. 
The officers of the road have devoted their energies, | 
apparently, when they have written and spoken, to ex- | 
plaining to the stockholders why they have got such | 
meagre returns from their property—which they have 
done sufficiently to convince any reasonable creature, 
though apparently not always satisfactorily to the 
stockholders, who are apt to be impatient of disaster, 
however inevitable, But it seems strange that more 
has not been said of the success of the company in at- 
tracting traffic. Large expenditures were incurred by 
the company for this purpose. The gauge was changed, 
the track renewed with steel, the equipment enlarged 
and improved. It is true that all this has not much | 
added to the profits of the shareholders, but at least the | 
company can show that if it has not increased profits | 
it has increased trattic enormously, so that if there 
were now the same margin of profit as when the im- 
provements were planned, they would have been most 
remunerative investments. 

It is only recently that we have seen the statements 
of traffic which enable us to say just how much it has 
grown. Only a few weeks ago, in an article entitled 

‘The Growth of Traffic,” published Oct. 25, when we 
compared the traffic of the trunk lines for the past five 
years, we could give the Grand Trunk’s tonnage mile- 
age only for the last half of each year. Since that 
time the figures have been published for the whole of 
each year, and also, with the last report. for the first 
half of this year. 

We confess to astonishment at the results recorded. 
The Grand Trunk is shown to have had a vastly greater | 


{ 

| growth 
| the 
| Pennsylvania each carried 


| Central 


| through freight traffic has increased very largely. 


been said of the Grand Trunk. 


| road ; 


| will be still larger than that of 1877. 
53 | the increase over 1877 is more than 14 per cent. 
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of | freight receipts were in the year ending with June, 


1874. Those for the year ending with last June, in 
by three-quarters, were 51g 
per cent, less. In this it has not been singular, how- 
ever. Baltimore & Ohio freight earnings (** main stem 
|and branches”) in the same time decreased 28 per 
jcent., and New York Ce ntral freight earnings from 


grew from 4,137 to 5,006 millions of ton-miles, and of | 1874 to 1877 (1878 not yet reported) decreased nearly 19 


| this increase of 869 millions, no less than 335 millions, | 
was on the Grand Trunk, which has | 


or 38 per cent.., 
had but an insignificant increase of mileage. Itsincrease | 
in quantity has been four times as great as the Erie's, 


| three times as great as the Pennsylvania’s, and about 
| the same as the New 


York Central's. In 1873 it had 
less than half as great a traffic as the Erie; in 1877 it 
had seven-tenths as much. The Baltimore & Ohio does | 
not report tonnage mileage, but we know that 
But 
while a great deal of attention has been paid to the 
growth of traffic on the Baltimore & Ohio, little has 


mileage than any other of the roads named, and con- 


sequently a much lighter average traffic per mile of 


but as its increase must have been in 


chiefly 
through traftic, it has apparently had great success in 
diverting through traffic from the other trunk lines 
The 


since its gauge was changed. report for the first 


563 | half of this year indicates that the business of this year 


For the half-year 


The figures representing this traffic are given below. 


| To make the reading and comparison of them easier | 


they are made to 

Thus the 389.9 given for the 

| 389, 900,000 ton-miles. 

| Grand Trunk Freight Trafic for Five and a Half Vears in 
lions of Ton-Miles. 


represent millions of ton-miles. 
first half of 1878 means 


Mil- 


: oes. First half Second half. Whole year. 

73 202.7 238.8 1.5 
isr4 263.9 232.1 596.0 
1875. 278.1 342.7 520.8 
1876. 352.8 377.2 730.0 
1877 341.4 435.4 776.8 
187% 389.9 


If we t ed the years ending with June, so as tocome 
we have for that ending with 
June, 1874, which was a year of heavy crops and a 


down as late as possible, 


| theretofore unprecedented freight movement, 502.7 mil- 


lions of ton miles as the business of the road; while 
for the ending with last year, also a year of 
heavy crops and freight movement, the traffic is 825.3 
millions, which more than half of the New York 
Central's and about three-quarters of the Ene’s traffic 
for the year last reported—a less favorable year, how- 


year 


is 


ever. 


Comparing now the trunk-line traftic for the four 


roads reporting for the five years, which is a repetition | 


|of the table given Oct. 25, with the Grand Trunk for 


the whole or each year instead of the last half only, 


| we have, again in millions of ton miles : 





Trunk-Line Traffic for Five Years. 

| 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
| Grand Trunk. . 596.0 620.8 730.0 776.8 
New York Central. 1,391.6 1,404.0 1,674.5 1,619.9 
Erie . 1,047.4 1,016.6 1,040.4 1,114.6 
Pennsylvania 1,372.7 1,479.4 1,629.7 1,494.8 
Total 4,136.8 4,407.7 4,520.8 4,074.6 5,006.1 
Baltimore & Ohio* 1,072.9 1,257.7 1,309.2 1,808.7 1,714.3 


| 


* Thousands of tons (not ton-miles) of certain leading traffic 


| staples, chiefly but not wholly through freight. 


The Baltimore & Ohio figures, we must specially 
warn the reader against confounding in any way 
with the others. They indicate wholly different 
things, and are adduced only as giving some clue to 
the increase of traffic. They are, however, chiefly for 
the items of traffic which have increased greatly, and 
do not include, for instance, coal, which has decreased 
950,000 tons. If all the freight 
through on the Baltimore & Ohio—that is, carried 380 
miles from Parkersburg or Wheeling to Baltimore— 
and all the coal was carried from the junction of the 
coal railroad 206 miles to Baltimore, then the tonnage 
mileage of these traftic staples has increased in the ag- 
gregate about 8 per cent. in the five years, the loss in 
coal going far to balance the gain in other freight. 
This is by no means conclusive, but the great reduc- 


tion of earnings since 1878 and the stationary train 


mileage indicate that the growth in the aggregate | 


traffic of the old lines has been moderate, however 
great the increase of through traffic has been, and very 
great we know it to have been. 

From this we conclude that by far the most rapid 
growth of traffic has been on the Grand Trunk, which 
seems to have gained as much as or more than the Bal- 
timore & Ohio in through traffic. while we have no great 


loss like that in the Baltimore & Ohio's coal traftic to 


set against this gain. 


But great as has been the increase of traffic on the 
would be inferred from the 


3rand Trunk, it never 
| freight earnings—still less, doubtless, from the net 
earnings from freight if we had them. Its largest 


its | 


The latter has a larger | 


—— of the traffic, the 
jis much more questionable. 


noted above was | 


per cent., the Erie’s 30 per cent. and the Pennsylvania's 
1415 per cent. In these times, that road, so to speak, 
| has gained most which has lost least. and the Grand 
‘Trunk, we see, comes much nearer than the others to 
}earning as much as it used to, And its aggregate net 
| profits have increased somewhat, while those of other 
| trunk lines have decreased, though this is doubtless 
chiefly due to its change from a very bad condition to 
an exceedingly good one—almost a reconstruction of 


the road. 

In these days a great increase of traffic is very 
llikely to be followed by a great reduction or the total 
destruction of its value. A new competitor is not 
permitted to enter the field or greatly increase his 
share of the traffic for which others compete without 
having to fight for it; and doubtless among the causes 
which have had most to do with the slaughtering of 
through rates of late years have been the successful 
efforts of the Grand Trunk and the Baltimore & Ohio 
to get a larger share of it~—a success which may not 
have been worth what it has cost, because it is at least 
possible that the old amount of traffic at the rates 
| which would have been received but for these efforts 
to increase the traffic would have produced greater 
net earnings than the larger traffic at the actual rates. 
And the new competitors usually get less rather than 
more than the average rates for through traffic, 
which indicated by the greater reduction 
of freight rates on the Grand Trunk 
than on most other roads. From 1873 to 1877 
its average rate fell from 1.46 cents to 0.88 cent, gold, 
or 44 per cent.; the New York Central, from 1.65 to 
1.01 cents, currency, or, from 1.44 to 0.95 cent, 
| gold, or 34 per cent., and the Pennsylvania’s from 1.41, 
currency, to 0.98 cent, or from 1.21, gold, to 0.98 cent, 
gold, or 23 per cent. That is, the new competitor, if 
| successful in diverting traffic from those who formerly 
controlled it, not only causes a general reduction in 
| the rates to all the carriers, but a special one on its 
: it carries for less than the other roads actually 

, though they get much less than they used to. 

This might not always be the case. The new com- 
petitor, if as good as or better than the old lines, 
would soon be able to get as much as they, probably, 
though even then it might have to make concessions 
to establish a traffic. We know that from very impor- 
tant traffic centres a very large portion of the traffic— 
| in some cases the largest portion—continues to go by 
a circuitous route, apparently for no other reason than 
that that route was the first one established, and for a 
few years had the field to itself. 

But the other effect, a general depreciation of the 
value of the traffic when new routes divert important 
portions of it, seems pretty sure to follow, and deserves 
to be borne in mind by all who are proposing to open 
new routes to places already sufficiently supplied. 
While it may be quite practicable to get an important 
getting of any profit out of it 
The Union Pacific gets 
ten millions of earnings and six millions of profit from 
the transcontinental traffic. We will open a new line 
and get half the traffic, and therefore five millions of 
| receipts and three millions of profits, which will satisfy 
our modest ambition very well—especially as our road 
will cost but a quarter as much as the Union Pacific. 
This is common reasoning, and reasoning that is often 
acted upon. But more probably the result will show 
that our new road, evenif it gets half the traffic 
(which it will scarcely ever do) receives but three 

instead of five millions of earnings, and but a million 
or half a million of profits—perhaps even no profits at 
all. In 1878 it seemed that if the Grand Trunk could 
obtain a freight traffic of 775 millions of ton-miles, it 
would make $2,300,000 on it. But in 1877, when it 
| had got that traffic, it made but about $1,300,000 on it. 
And that is the way such things are apt to turn out. 

| The success of the Grand Trunk in increasing its 
traffic after it changed its gauge leads to the inference 
that if the Erie, an acknowledged, well-established 
trunk line, had changed its gauge and made the other 
improvements then -proposed, in 1873, it too might 
have increased its freight traffic in a somewhat sim- 
ilar ratio—not so fast, surely, because an increase in 
the same proportion would have given it a larger busi- 
ness than the New York Central's, and there would 
have been no more traffic to divide in that case, only a 
different division of it. Was that an opportunity 
missed or only an opportunity postponed? An 
opportunity missed, we fear. The change of gauge 
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and other improvements are still justified, doubt- | 


less; would be simply as reducing expenses, it 
is probable; but they will not have the ef- 
fect that they would have had five or six 
years ago in promoting traffic. The field then, west 
and east, was comparatively clear. Now it is to 
a much greater extent parceled out and occupied. The 
other trunk lines command most of the Western roads 
from which traftic might have been secured, and they 


now 


are less likely than then to suffer any important di- | 
version of their traffic. But the great growth of traffic | 


on the Grand Trunk may be considered a justification 
of the statements made in 1872 of the necessities of the 
Erie. The latter would not have been considered an 
interloper in the market for through traffic, and prob- 
ably would not have excited so fierce an effort to pre- 
vent the diversion of traffic as was caused by the 
Grand Trunk and the Baltimore & Ohio. As, however, 


its increased competition would have in uo respect di- | 


minished that of the other two roads, rates would 
probably have fallen at least as much as they have, if 
the Erie had been put into perfect condition. 

The Grand Trunk, having now secured a very re- 
spectable share of the through traffic, seems inclined to 
become conservative. Having got the business, it now 
desires to make it profitable, which, owing to the length 
of its line for much of its through traffic, it cannot 
always do at the rates of recent years, It is one of the 
most earnest advocates of an apportionment, as it well 
may be, as such an arrangement would be likely to 
multiply several times the profits on east-bound traffic 
it was able to get between January and August this year, 
or on the traffic in both directions during pretty much 
the whole of the year ending with June, 1877. It has 
shown its power pretty effectively and unmistakably, 
and doubtless it receives, and will receive, more 
consideration fromthe other trunk lines than they 
would have ‘deigned to give it a very few years ago. 
It has shown that it can get a very respectable 
amount of through freight, and that it can spoil 
the value of perhaps ten times as much more; and 
these are valid claims for consideration. It will not 
probably ever make a great deal of profit on its 
through traffic to and from New England, but it may 
easily make a great deal more than it ever has _ hith- 
erto. Should the deepening of the Welland Canal 
make Montreal a great grain port, it may have 
a heavy through traffic to that port which it will be 
perfectly placed to conduct, as well as the Pennsylva- 
nia to carry to Philadelphia or the Boston & Albany 
and the New York Central to {carry to Boston, and for 
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|though but 8 per cent, greater than in 1874, when 
there was 4145 miles less road. The changes will 
appear from the following comparison of gross earn- 
ings, working expenses and net earnings for the past 
six years, during which, by the way, there has been a 
| large increase in the mileage worked ; the 263 miles 
| of the Chicago Division having been added in 1875, and 
the 150 of the Pittsburgh Division in 1876 : 

Gross earnings. Working expenses. Net earnings. 


jo Xe $15,693,198 $10,141,623 $5,551,576 
1873-74......... 14,947,090 9,416,651 5,530,440 
3076-95... ..5.... 14,444,239 9,908,665 4,535,573 
1875-76......... 15,031,236 9,609,857 5.421, 380 
876-77... . 13,208,860 8,226,055 4,982,805 
Ts yee 13,765,280 7,769,301 5.995.979 


It was to be expected that earnings would be in- 
creased in the last year, which was one of exception- 
ably heavy traffic, but hardly that there should be any 
considerable decrease of expenses. Details of expen- 
ses are given only for the ‘‘ Main Stem and Branches,” 
jand there, where about three-fifths of the expenses 
were incurred, the decrease was inconsiderable, but in 
all repairsexcept of freight cars there was a decrease of 
18 per cent., nearly balanced by a great increase in ex 
penditures for repairs and construction of freight cars. 

This company is known to have greatly increased 
its through freight traffic of late years, and it would 
probably have materially increased its earnings in 


portant part of its traffic. The effect of the road on 
the traffic of other trunk lines and the business of the 





|several Atlantic exporting cities makes it espe- 
cially important to study its traffic. The 


|change in the traffic of the road since 1873 has 
been very great. The reports give us tonnage of lead- 
ing items of through traffic only and not tonnage 
mileage of the total. Of the items given, the tonnages 
for 1872-73 and 1877-78 are as follows: 


-- 


sane 








1877-78. 1872-73. Ine. or Dee. P. ¢. 

Through freight... . . 1,149,499 = 640,265 = T. 509,234 «679.6 
Flour...... * i 77,821 94,063 D. 16,242 17.2 
Oe ee 132,462 87,660 I. 44,802 51.0 
Lumber 41,270 50,675 D. 9,405 18.7 

| Grain.... 550,361 200,284 I. 355,077 177.4 
[eee 1,119,387 2.019.718 D. 900,331 44.6 
WOES 3,070,800 3,092,665 D. 21.865 0.7 


| Thisissn example of how the consideration of ag- 
| gregates of traffic by themselves may mislead. The 
| figures of the totals above show very little change in- 
‘deed from 1873 to 1878—not more than might be ex- 
| pected to occur from year to year in the business of 
| any well-established railroad, and the trifling change 


| shown is a decrease, whereas we know that one of 





|the great phenomena of transportation of recent 
lyears has been a growth of traffic over the 
|Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. But the  consid- 


spite of the decline of rates but for the loss of an im- | 


565 


Debates at English Shareholders’ Meetings. 





We have often referred to the democratic policy of 
the British railroad companies in their shareholders’ 
meetings. The half-vearly reports of the companics 
are published at least a week before the meetings, and 
at the latter the President, or Chairman, as he is usually 

called there, makes a speech, in which he makes com- 
ments on the working of the company during the half- 
year and its position—usually very much such matter 
as that with which our presidents often preface their 
reports. But the peculiar feature of thesé meetings is 
the freedom with which any shareholder makes inqui- 
ries and criticisms—a freedom that may sometimes dc- 
generate into license, as it is apparently sometimes re- 
sorted to by speculators who only desire to effect (usu- 
ally by bear attacks) the market price of the com- 
pany’s securities ; but on the whole it is an opportuni- 
ty for letting the partners in the enterprise learn what 
they want to know about their business which is pretty 
well utilized and is altogether desirable. 

The companies whose management is most criticised 
| naturally are those which make poor returns, or have 
reduced or ceased to pay dividends. The Grand Trunk 
of Canada and of late years the Great Western meets 
ings have been the occasions of a great deal of com 
plaint and inquiry, in very many cases indicating very 
great ignorance of the railroads’ business, but none the 
| less giving occasion for explanations which doubtless 
were heard gladly by many besides the inquirers ; 
while the liability and probability of such discussions 
| with individual shareholders doubtless makes presi- 
| dents and directors more cautious than they otherwise 
| might be, and careful to fortify themselves with good 
| reasons for any policies that may be questioned. 
| Asanexample of the gauntlet which an English 
| President has to run, we publish elsewhere the remarks 
|made at the last half-yearly meeting of the Great 
| Western of Canada by President Childers, in reply to 

sundry animadversions made by various members 
| present, but chiefly by Mr. George Smith, who was 
formerly a director and Vice-President of the company, 
but was retired after the disasters of the company had 
begun, to make room for the present management. Mr, 
Smith compared the administration of the present 
board, which pays no dividends, with that when he 
| was director, when as high as 614 per cent. was paid one 
| year ; he questioned the value of the Detroit & Mil- 
| waukee purchase ; said the Canada Southern ought to 
have been prevented (which his own board tried desper- 
jately to do and failed); thought some fusion with 
'the Grand Trunk ought to have been effected and 


which it will have no important rail competitor. Its | eration of the items which go to make up this}a combination of the two with the Erie to 


managers do not seem to count much on this, how- 


ever, and they very properly give their energies to the | creases and one enormous decrease. Through freight, | complained that the Great Western did 


| total explains it all. There have been enormous in- 


the and 


not 


|make face against Vanderbilt roads ; 


development of the existing business, in which, as | jive stock and grain have increased enormously, but | become half-owner of the International Bridge at Buf 


has been shown above, they have had remarkable 
success. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Report. 


The Baltimore & Ohio report is made in such form 
as to render it impossible to get from it much of the in- 
formation which we find most interesting on other 
trunk-line reports. It gives no other statement of the 
amount of traffic carried than the number of tons of 
certain staples of through and other traffic on the main 
stem, which is good as far as it goes, but gives no ade- 
quate idea of the aggregate freight traffic of the road. 
Then the President’s report, which alone has appeared 
at this time, does not even give the receipts from 
freight, passengers, etc., separately—only the total 
earnings, but with the expenses of the ‘‘ Main Stem 
and Branches” in detail. 

Still the report deserves and will command atten- 
tion, especially as it is the first of the trunk lines to 
report for the year—the year ending with September 
of this year, and a year of exceptionally heavy traffic 
in the leading staples of east-bound freight, grain and 
provisions, during the first three months of which 
east-bound rates were comparatively high and well 
maintained, during the next seven or seven and a half 
months generally miserably low, and for the other 
month and a half tolerable, while during the whole 
year west-bound rates were almost perfectly main- 
tained ; a year, too, of generally light passenger traffic. 

This company works 1,500 miles of road, including 
560 miles west of the Ohio River; but earnings an 
expenses are also stated separately for the ‘Main 
Stem and Branches,” including 628 miles of road. 
which is more properly comparable with other trunk 
lines, though of less extent. 

But taking the whole system together, a considera- 
ble improvement is shown over the results of the pre- 
ceeding year—an increase of $556,420 in earnings (4144 
per cent.), and a decrease of $456,754 in expenses (514 
per cent.). This gives an increase in net earnings of 
$1,013,174, which is more than 20 per cent., and makes 
them the largest in the history of the company, 





‘their increase has been more than balanced by the 


enormous decrease in the coal traffic. If the figures 
were for tonnage mileage, there would be an increase, 
doubtless, and not a decrease; for the grain is nearly all 
through freight, carried as much as 380 miles, while the 
coal is carried little more than 200 miles at most. But 
generally, the business for which the other trunk lines 
compete has increased very greatly since 1873—grain, 
as we have seen, more than 175 per cent., while the in- 
crease of what is reported by the title of ‘‘ through 
freight” is probably chiefly in hog products and other 
provisions, and to some, but not a very large, extent 
in merchandise going west. 

Another matter of special interest is the working of 
the Chicago Division, which hitherto has not showh 
very satisfactory results, either in the quantity of traf- 
fic obtained or the profits from carrying it. The traffic 
is not given in the report, but it is indicated by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade reports. The earnings, expenses 
and profits since the opening of the line are given be- 
low : 

Chicago Division, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Gross Working Net 
Year. earnings. expenses. earnings. Deficit. 
; SE ees eee $959,164 $1,169,332 .......... $210,168 
akinds seacenvmen sé 1,231,786 1,065,083 $166,703 ......... 
PTowbecsectey: sacs 957,696 834,415 123,280 ......... 
| ERGY Spree Te 1,057,559 628,011 429,548 ......... 


This division is 263 miles long, so that the gross 
earnings for the last year have been at the rate of 
about $4,000 a mile. The astonishing thing is that 
there should have been so great a reduction in the cost 
of working it. The local traffic on this line is very 
light, and it must have been quite a feat to 
work this road for about 60 per cent. of last 
year’s through rates. The previous year the 
working expenses of this division were 87 per cent., in 
1876 87 per cent., and in 1875 122 per cent. Now they 
drop to 60 per cent. The net earnings reported are at 
the rate of $1,600 per mile, which is probably 5 or 6 
percent. on the cost of the road, which was quite 
small. ‘ 

Further examination and discussion of this report 
we must postpone for the present, 





| falo when it had a chance. “I do say deliberately,” 
|Mr. Smith said, ‘that our Chairman’s introduction 
into this company has been a mistake from the begin- 
ning, and that it has landed us in disaster.” He closed 
by moving for a committee of investigation, A Mr, 
Lockerby condemned expenditure to ‘ stick up large 
placards in large hotels which were never looked at; 
a Mr. Williams supported Mr, Smith's motion for an 
investigation, and said he thought the board or their 
agents and managers in Canada were being made ‘ the 
tools of Vanderbilt.” Another of the critics was a Mr. 
Adams, one of the auditors of the company, who 
thought the expenditure on locometives insufficient to 
maintain them, and thought the just-purchased De- 
troit & Milwaukee road would never pay; which re- 
minds us that at the Grand Trunk meeting the 
|day before a shareholder had found fault be- 
cause the expenditures for locomotive repairs was 
iso much greater than on the Great Western. This 
Mr. Adams, by the way, was a candidate for reélec- 
tion at this same meeting; and though the meeting 
sustained the board at its report by an overwhelming 
majority, Mr. Adams was reélected Auditor by a 
unanimous vote. Honest criticism, it seems, did not 
make the criticised management his enemy ; for it 
| certainly could have commanded some votes ; and this 
is as it should be. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
that in every corporation where there is a division 
among the shareholders, the minority should be al- 
lowed to select one auditor. 

The remarks of Mr. Childers will indicate the kind 
of questions which are put at such meetings, better 
even than the questions themselves as we find them re- 
ported, and to these remarks we commend the atten- 
tion of readers who wish to know the working of an 
English shareholders’ meeting. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 

Speaking of the prizes given at the Paris Exhibition, the 
Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels says : 

“The favorites of fortune—beg pardon : of the jury—as 
well as those who have not had the luck to please, feel that 
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this system of rewards, as it has been established, fails in 
many respects, and has not that character of spontaneity 


which forms the principal merit of judgments of this kind. | 


The list of the elect is too labored, too much studied. We 


feel too plainly that aside from the merit due to the article | 


exhibited there has been an arbitrary account taken of ex- 
trinsic considerations. Aside from rewards whose cer- 


tain and immediate justification is patent superiority, in the | 
present system there is too much inclination to put premi- | 


ums on reputations already made, on acquired positions, on 
long and loyal services more frequently than on recent prog- 
ress; and this without taking into account the petty in- 


trigues—which we mention only by the way, being sure that | 


none among the Belgian exhibitors has for a moment thought 
of causing himself to be distinguished by this means.” 

Arrangements have recently been made by the Belgian 
state railroads by which packages weighing 11 Ibs. or less 
will be carried at greatly reduced rates from all stations to 
stations on the French Northern Railroad, and to the post- 
offices in the German Empire, in Austria-Hungary, in Den- 
mark, Switzerland and British India. 

It is reported that a Belgian establishment is rolling 6,000 
tons of steel rails 40 ft. long for one of the British colonies 
at a price a trifle less than $27 per ton, delivered in Belgium, 
and an English works has contracted to deliver 10,000 tons 
at Lisbon for $29 a ton. 

This is the freight bill for 11,000 kilograms (24,200 Ibs.) 
of cast iron shipped from Elbersfeld, in Germany, to Anvers- 
Bassins, in Belgium, by the current tariff: 


Francs. 

10,000 kilog. at 9.35 fr. per ton........ : ; ... 93.50 

1,000 4 20.95 fr. Pic. Lanse Ade bo Bhistsdaeeue enti wes —= 
Registry... 2.25. -sccevecceecene aR, So are ae Of 

RPE GertVa «ee ea cath elton saabnc 0.10 

Total, ..... ‘ s.000s 00M 


or about $28. The noticeable thing is the great difference 
between rates for a car-load and for a part of a car-load, 
and the fact that to secure car-load rates you must ship not 
only as much as a car-load, but even car-loads. 

The Prussian Ministry of Trade has directed that a special 
course of instruction shall be instituted for candidates for 
positions in the government railroad service, which shall in- 
clude instruction in train, station, office, and shipping serv- 
ice: in the workshops also, those who purpose fitting them- 
selves for firemen, enginemen, car masters or foremen are 
to receive instruction, especially in German, arithmetic, 
writing, drawing and the elements of geometry and phys- 


1c'8, 
Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Detroit & Bay City.—On the Kast Saginaw Branch, track 
is laid from Vassar, Mich., east by north 12 miles. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The lowa & Dakota 
Division is extended from Sheldon, Ia., west 15 miles. 

Chicago & Alton.—On the Kansas City Extension, the 
track is extended from Marshall, Mo., westward to Higgins- 
ville, 35 miles. 

This isa total of 62 miles of road. 

Tur Cost OF OCKAN TRANSPORTATION is advanced in a 
letter from Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour as one of the 
chief hindrances to the return of prosperity to this country, 
and as good cause for political action. What he would have 
is free trade in ships, and against his policy we do not pur- 
pose to argue. But it is somewhat astonishing that a man 
of so much ability as Governor Seymour is credited with by 
men of all parties should base an argument upon such a gross 
misapprehension of facts. Ocean transportation is not 
costly, but on the other hand is extremely cheap, so cheap 
that the ship-building industry is stagnant, and there is a 
universal outery that there is a superabundance of tonnage. 
The prohibition of the American registry of foreign-built 
vessels under the American flag may possibly prevent 
Americans from making money in transportation by sea, 
but they do not prevent the carrying of American products 
at low rates, because the shipping of the world is free to 
carry our produce to foreign ports; and that is what it is 
doing and has been doing for many years, and so effectively 
that California farmers are able to send their wheat half 
way around the world to be consumed. No one can offer a 
cargo for any port in the world at any of our harbors for 
which he cannot easily get a vessel at rates which, 
judging by all previous experience, must be called 
low. And Englishmen, Scandinavians and Italians are just 
as anxious to carry such cargoes as Americans would be if 
they had or could get the vessels. There are doubtless many 
cases where it is difficult to get transportation, but in those 
cases the trouble usually is that there is no cargo—only a 
little freight which would not begin to make a load. English 
owners of steamers refuse to run steamers monthly on routes 
where they could get but one or two hundred tons of freight, 
including cheese; but American owners would be no more 
willing. At present prices, bacon, lard, etc., is taken to 
Hngland by steamers for about a third of a cent a pound, so 
that the prices of these articles of large consumption are 
about as low in London and Hamburg asin New York and 
Boston. Half a cent a pound p.ys for carrying cheese across 
the Atlantic. The cost of a barrel of flour is made but 60 
c nts more in London than in New York by the long voyage. 
And wherever the ocean rates form a considerable obstacle 
to the export of any of our products, it will usually be 
found that in the actual condition of things cargoes cannot 
bo depended upon, scarcely ever that there is any difficulty 
in getting vessels at rates which return very moderate profits 
to the owners. Establish a business and you can always get 
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| profits as would be accepted by Americans. The 
American capitalist may find fault because he 
cannot become a shipowner; but the American shipper 
cannot complain that on this account he is deprived of cheap 
freights. The fact is, he has cheap freights, and he is taking 
| advantage of them, and shipping immense quantities more 
than when the American commercial marine had nearly as 
great capacity as the British. If shipments were permitted 
only in vessels of American registry, then the prohibition of 


considerable effect on rates; but the foreign trade, of which 
Governor Seymour speaks, is free; it is only the coasting 
trade, which he does not mention, that is confined to Ameri- 
can bottoms. We have free-trade in ocean transportation 
to foreign countries, and the competition would hardiy be 
increased if we had free-trade in ships also: though there 
may be other satisfactory reasons for desiring that. 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GEORGIA, already one of the 
great corporations of the South, and the greatest of the 
Southeast, is reported to have materially enlarged its do- 
main by the purchase of the second-mortgage bonds of the At- 


road, The Central already occupies the central and western 
part of Georgia pretty thoroughly, and this purchase gives 
it the southernmost line in the state, extending almost en- 
tirely across to the southwestern corner of the state, with 
the sole railroad connection with Florida. By this acquisi- 


tem two of the newer roads of the state (and twoof the most 


Brunswick & Albany, which compete with it at the two in- 
terior great cotton markets of Macon and Albany, but not 
elsewhere to any extent. 

The Atlantic & Gulf owns 350 miles of road, 237 miles be- 
ing the main line from Savannah southwest and west to 
Bainbridge, near the southwest corner of the state, 58 miles 
a branch from a point 200 miles from Savannah, nearly due 
north to Albany, through some of the best cotton lands in 
the world, and 49 miles the Florida Branch, from a point 


peopled and unproductive pine forest, and its gross earnings 
in 1876 were but $2,740 per mile, and its net earnings about 
$1,000. It touches the Central’s system only at Savannah 


compete effectively for traffic at all points on the western 
borders of the state from Columbus south to Chattahoochee 


up the Flint to connect with it at Bainbridge. Its removal 
as a competitor will thus be worth something to the Cen 
tral. 

For the six years during which 346 miles of road have 
‘been worked the net earnings have been 


1871 $347,006 | 1874 .--- $296,502 
1872 327,874 | 1875 : 322.042 
1873 293,719 | 1876 ; 352.913 


Earnings since 1876 have not been reported. These earn- 
ings have been sufficient to cover its fixed charges, but it ac- 
cumulated a large floating debt previous to 1877, which 


second-mortgage bonds have been issued, we believe, as col 
lateral for floating debt and never sold. 


WaTER Rates have fallen considerably during the past 
week, just as navigation is closing, contrary to the usual 
course of things. Lake rates Tuesday of this week are re- 
ported at 3%, cents per bushel for corn and 4 cents for wheat 
from Chicago to Buffalo (4'¢ cents to 5 from Milwaukee for 


rates seem to have given way Wednesday or Thursday. [he 
low rates, coupled with the dangers of the season and an an 
vance in insurance made Noy, 15, will prevent many vessels 
from returning from Buffalo to Chicago for another cargo 
this season, especially if, for any reason, they prefer to win_ 
ter at Buffalo. A further fall to-2'¢ cents for corn on 
Wednesday is telegraphed. 

Canal rates Tuesday of this week were 6 cents a bushel for 
wheat, 5 for corn and 3's for oats from Buffalo to New 
York, against 6°, 6 and about 4 the week before, and there 
has been-one day in the week when the wheat rate was 
half a cent lower. This is a decline of about one-fourth 
within two weeks, and is a pretty good indication that 
holders are in no haste to forward their grain; otherwise 





ing time that low water rates can be had. With the lower 
| rates of the past week canal shipments have fallen off about 
}one third. The current rates by water amount to about 
| 114 cents per bushel for wheat and 10 cents for corn from 


| Chicago to New York ; yet though rail rates after this 
week will be 21 cents and 19.6 cents, and there will be but a 

few more days of open navigation, there is no eagerness to 
ship. 

Ocean rates seem substantially unchanged. By steam to 
Liverpool, rates made Tuesday were 71d. per bushel for 
| grain, 3s. 6d. per barrel for flour, \d. to 4d. per pound 
| for cotton, 50s. to 52s. 6d. per ton for cheese, 40s. per ton 
| for provisions, 60s. per ton for leather, and 5s, 3d. per bar- 
| rell for pork. By sail to Cork for orders charters are noted 
| at 5s. 6d. per quarter from Philadelphia, and for 38s. 6d. per 
ton from San Francisco—161¢ cents a bushel from Philadel- 
phia and 24% cents from San Francisco. The voyage from 
San Francisco is five or six times as long as from Philadel- 
phia orNew York. 


| 


| BRazi has attracted a good deal of attention in this 


the registry of foreign-built vessels would probably have | 


lantic & Gulf, which will probably give it the control of that | 


tion the Central will have entirely inclosed within its sys- | 


unprofitable in any state), the Macon & Brunswick and the | 


130 miles from Savannah nearly due south to the Jackson- | 
ville, Pensacola & Mobile road, over which and the section | 
between it and Savannah there isa large tourist travel in | 
winter. More than half of the road is througha very thinly- | 


and Albany, but it has been able (sometimes, at least) to | 


by means of steamboats on the,,Chattahoochee, which run | 


caused it to suspend interest on its first-mortgage bonds. The | 


wheat), against 41¢ and 44¢ the week before, which latter | 


they would be eager to take advantage of the little remair- | 
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ductions, and it is probably in consequence of this interest 


that Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, has 
just issued in a sheet by itself a detailed statement of the ex- 
ports of this country to and its imports from Brazil for the 
fiscal year ending with June last. In the list of exports we 
see that railroad cars are entered to the value of $340,458, 
and manufactures of iron and steel (in which may be in- 
cluded a few locomotives) to the value of $803,405. A con- 
siderable number of Americans are more interested in the 
market there for engineers themselves than for the products 
of engineering works, and some have gone so far as to 
test the market with, so far as we have heard, most unsatis- 
factory results. It is true that there are not a great many 
engineers in Brazil, but there are apparently more than are 
wanted ; there is little work going on on railroads or other 
public works, and the chances of an engineer who goes 
there without an engagement are dismal in the extreme. 
| Manufacturers of railroad supplies have recently made sys- 
tematic efforts to introduce their wares there, but we have 
not heard that any great success has followed. Some arti- 
cles have long been sold there, and are so well estabtished 
that they need no introduction. But in the matter of rail 

road supplies, the whole country, vast asit is, affords no 
greater market than one of our secondary states, and Eng- 
land is already well established there. 


A GOVERNMENT RAILROAD War is threatened in Aus- 
tralia, which, as some may not know, has no central govern- 
ment, but is divided into several entirely distinct colonies, 
with their separate governments, tariffs and railroad sys- 
tems. In some of these colonies the railroads are mostly 
owned by the governments. Among these are Victoria, on 
the south coast, whose chief city is Melbourne, and New 
| South Wales, on the east coast next north of Victoria, whose 

capital is Sydney, some 450 miles northeast of Melbourne. 

| The railroads have been developed chiefly from the two capi- 
tals, and until recently have been too far apart to come in com- 
|.petition to any extent. A railroad from Melbourne north 
| ward through Victoria has long been the most accessible outlet 
| for some settlements in the western and southern parts of 
New South Wales. But recent extensions of the Sidney 
roads to the westward have enabled the latter city to secure 
some of this trade from Melbourne. Hereupon the govern- 
ment of Victoria suddenly made a great reduction in its 
rates, which New South Wales may be expected to meet. 
The business is further complicated by the fact that Victoria 
maintains a protective tariff, so that imported goods are 
dear in Melbourne, while New South Wales has free trade 
and is a cheaper market for imported goods. A lively little 
railroad war between adjoining states in which through 
rates should be reduced to less than cost and to one-tenth of 
local rates, might possibly have the good effect of enlight- 
jening governments and the community as to some of the 
| problems of the transportation business. 


THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF LORNE are to have 
their first experience of American railroad traveling (from 
Halifax on the Intercolonial Railway) with the most luxuri- 
ous accommodations that Yankee ingenuity has been able to 

| devise. Three Pullman sleeping cars, the North Star, the 
Atholand the Rover, together with the Intercolonial Superin- 
| tendent’s car (presumably of Canadiay design and manufac 
ture), will afford sitting and sleeping room for the suite, and 
the Pullman commissary car Brevoort has just been fitted 
| up royally at the Aurora shops of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad to provide the “ cooked rations” for the 
journey, which will probably be somewhat different from 
those which used to fill haversacks in campaigns during the 
‘late unpleasantness.” The route much of the distance from 
Halifax to Quebec is decidedly through the backwoods, but 
we may trust Mr. Pullman to see that fhe “roughing it” 
| through these backwoods will be of a modified, mitigated 


| 
sort 


Car MILEAGE is now kept on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
with the remarkable result that 6S cars were discoy- 
}ered in the first half of this year. We do not suppose 
| that these cars were hidden away anywhere, or that the 
feompany has been without their use, but simply that they 
| were not inventoried. In the President's speech it is said that 
| ‘68 more cars have been traced than are included in the 
| official statement.” We have known companies to discover 
| that cars and even engines included in their’ official state- 
ment had no other existence, having gone into scrap, but 
we believe this is the first time that rolling stock has come 
into existence without the knowledge of the owner. 

The Grand Trunk is also reporting its expenses per car 
mile, and apparently finds its account in so doing. Repairs 
and renewals were reduced from 0.573 cent per car mile in 
the first half of 1877 to 0.537 in the first half of 1878. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Master Mechanics’ As- 
sociation was published about two weeks ago, as we should 
have noticed heretofore. It is almost identical in size and 
general appearance with the report of the previous year— 

| 240 pages against 248. Just about half ofthe volume is oc- 
cupied by two reports, which will probably be counted 
among the most valuable contributions to knowledge ever 
made by this useful Association. These are the report of 
Mr. Reuben Wells on Locomotive Boilers, which occupies 35 
pages, and the report on Locomotive Tests, or rather the 
papers submitted with that report, including Mr. John E. 
Martin’s elaborate and most valuable accounts of his tests 
of passenger locomotives and experiments with dead grates, 
and Mr. Jacob Johann’s description of his experiments on 
the Wabash Railway. All these papers “were published in 


vessels, and the foreigners will be satisfied with as moderate | country recently as a possible market for some of our pro-/ these columns some months ago. 
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The reports of the discussions at the last convention are 
comparatively brief. Committee reports and similar papers 
which cover 150 pages are followed by reports which cover 
less than 40 pages of this book. This, however, is a great 
gain over the previous convention, when many of the papers 
were not discussed at all, and 25 pages included the reports 
of the debates on the committee reports. 

The last report is illustrated by a good many engravings, 
though not so many as in the previous one, when the report 
on locomotive and tender-trucks gave illustrations of more 
than twenty different standard patterns. 

In nearly every report of this association of late years 
there has been some paper or papers of permanent value; 
and the new one is no exception. 





EDITORIAL LETTERS. 


IV. 
CHICAGO. 

The changes which have occurred in any place are more 
apparent to a former resident who revisits it than to any 
one else. He naturally compares the things of to-day with 
those of former years, and the impressions produced by the 
changes are therefore sharper and more vivid than they are 
to those who have been witnesses of their gradual progress. 
In Chicago the visitor is at once reminded of the enormous 
growth of its railroad system. What is most apparent is the 
great increase of the traffic of the roads. Their extensions 
and the connecting lines, which reach across the fertile 
prairies, wind in among the valleys and cafions of the Rocky 
Mountains and stretch across the continent, are, of course, 
not seen in Chicago, and require some act of faith to be re- 
alized, but the traffic and its attending prosperity are seen 
on all sides. 

But there has been another kind of growth, which is the 

result of the consolidation of various roads into great sys- 
tems. Fifteen or twenty years ago the lines centering in 
Chicago consisted of little more than a hundred or a few 
hundreds of miles each, and their annual receipts were 
counted, perhaps, by hundreds of thousands. Now, there 
are about a half-dozen separate organizations, whose lines 
terminate in Chicago, each one of which operates over a 
thousand miles of road and has a yearly income which is 
counted by millions of dollars. Although this subject has 
been the topic of a good many commercial conventions, and 
after-dinner speeches, and has been discussed by the papers 
so that the whole world has heard about it, yet it seems as 
though the railroad companies themselves hardly realized 
the fact, or at least have not adjusted the management of 
their roads to the altered condition of things. Any one who 
will look over a list of the corps of officers will see that there 
has been little if any change in the system of organization 
from that which existed fifteen or twenty years ago. At 
that time Western roads were each managed by a general 
superintendent, who had charge of the different depart- 
ments, and exercised authority in deciding matters of detail 
in all of them. The extension of the line or 
construction of branches was done under his 
direction; the kind of rail, rail-joint, switch and signal to be 
used was determined by him; his opinion controlled the 
weight, proportions and plan of locomotives and cars; the 
designs for bridges were submitted for his approval; the 
rules and regulations for running trains were devised by 
him; he fixed the rates of freight and fare of passengers; 
and, in short, he had the authority and its consequent re- 
sponsibility of the multifarious details of all of the different 
departments. This condition of things and this form of or- 
ganization and theory of management still exists, although 
the magnitude of the uffairs to be managed has increased 
nearly or quite tenfold, and in extent and complexity is 
now quite beyond the capacity of one man to control. The 
managers of the principal lines here have, it is true, been 
obliged to employ assistants; and, on nearly all of them, there 
is now either a general manager and a general superintend- 
ent, or a general superintendent with an assistant to help 
him; but the system of government is still, to a great ex- 
tent, that of a one-man power. That the duties and respon- 
sibilities of such a position are now very much greater than’ 
one man should or can bear is indicated by the frequent 
breaking down in health of those who have borne such re- 
sponsibilities for any considerable time. It would be easy to 
name a half-dozen such men and to prophesy with certainty of 
as many more that they will reach the same end in a few 
years. Intercourse with the superintendents of Chicago rail 
roads reveals to a visitor not infrequently that weary, de- 
jected look which indicates with such painful certainty that 
the mental strains to which the official is subjected exceed 
very much the limit of physical and mental elasticity. The 
prominent examples which have recently been made public, 
of men who have been obliged to succumb under the respon- 
sibilities and duties of such positions have led younger men, 
who are growing old prematurely, to give the subject more 
attention than they had thought necessary to give it here- 
tofore. 

The evil seems to be due to the fact that the organization 


new 


of railroad government has not developed in proportion to, 


the increase of traffic and the growth of the roads. A sys- 
tem which enabled one man to manage all the details of a 
line one or two hundred miles long may be quite inade- 
quate for one of ten times the length, with a business in pro- 
portion. This 1s making itself apparent, and many American 
railroad officers are beginning to realize the uses of what has 
derisively been spoken of as “red tape,” and to understand 
that the only way to lessen their labor is to delegate to 
others the authority to decide, and the responsibility for, the 
management of whole classes of subjects, which, at present, 
come under the supervision of the general manager or 
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responsibility can be transferred to another without at the 
same time giving the person who must assume it authority 
to decide and act for himself. It is folly to tell a man that 
he will be held responsible for certain things, but he must 
not do what seems best to him but follow the orders he 
receives from his superiors. Just to the extent to which he 
is subject to orders will he feel that heis relieved of responsi- 
bility. The reform which seems to be needed is that the man- 
agement of the different departments should be delegated 
to different persons, and that the position of the head of a 


responsibility and higher pay, so that the ablest man 


worth striving for. At present the only position which 
young men who are well educated and who have first-rate 
ability and enterprise enough to manage their own 
affairs successfully—and if they have not they are 
unfit to have the charge of those of a railroad 
company—feel is worth striving for is that of the 
general manager or superintendent. They now snap 
their fingers at the salaries paid to the heads of de- 
partments, and seek their fortunes elsewhere. The result is 
that very few of the best class of men are now being trained 


clined to follow the plan described, it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to get men with the special training which is required. 


the method pursued by the Pennsylvania Railroad, of plac- 
ing well-educated young men in subordinate positions where 
they can gain practical experience, is one which must ulti- 
mately be very advantageous to that company, in supplying 
specially trained persons for the heads of the different de- 
partments. 

There are evidences, though, that the system of separate 
departments is gradually working itself out on the Chicago 
and other roads. On the Illinois Central the machinery de- 
partment is now managed under one head, but, what is quite 
singular, there is no road or engineering department. On 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad the machinery 
and car departments have been consolidated; the same has 
recently been done on the Chicago & Alton road. On the 
latter there is now a Superintendent of Maintenance and on 
the Chicago & Northwestern there is a Chief Engineer, and 
the machinery department is under the supervision of the 
Assistant General Superintendent. Several of the roads now 
have traffic managers, and the inclination on the part of the 
general officers to delegate the authority to manage the 
separate departinents is manifest on all these roads. 

There must of course be a head to every government, and 
it is unimportant whether the head of a railroad is called 
president, general manager or superintendent. If the duties 
of managing the different departments are referred to sepa- 
rate heads, the organization becomes analogous to that of 
the President of the United States and his cabinet. In such 
av organization the heads of departments may be men with 
special training for the positions they fill, and the duties 
they must perform, and it may be regarded as a truism that 
a man is better able to take charge of affairs if he under- 
stands them than if he don’t. The general principle that a 
person who can manage a department of a railroad as it 


should be managed must be an expert in that 
department seems sometimes to be ignored entirely 
by those who are supreme in authority. It would be as 


absurd for a captain of a steamship to place the chief en- 
gineer under the direction of the surgeon as it is to make the 
superintendent of machinery of a railroad surbordinate to an 
officer whose only experience has been in the traffic or clerical 
department. The duties and training of a civil engineer are 
as unlike those of a mechanical engineer as the work of a 
brick-layer is to that of a carpenter, and yet it, is not unusual 
to find the former appointed to superintend the work of the 
latter and vice versd. It would seem as if the first question 
to be asked concerning a man’s fitness to fill a responsible po- 
sition on a railroad is whether he has special training and 
knowledge of its duties. If not, it should be a conclusive 
reason for deciding that he is not a proper man for the 
place. 

The attention of Chicago railroad managers, of late, seems 
to have been directed more into the quiet paths which lead 
to economy than to the more interesting fields of new en- 
terprises. The Illinois Central is about the only line which 
is building any new road in Illinois. The Kankakee & South- 
western road has just been completed. lt starts from the 
main line of the former road at a point 4!¢ miles south of 
Kankakee, and runs in a southwesterly direction 37 miles 
to Chatsworth on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw line. It 
passes through a rich farming country, and is built as a 
feeder to a main line, and will be known as the Sixth or 
Chatsworth Division of the [linois Central. The road was 
built in an incredibly short time. The preliminary survey 
was made last June, the line was located in July, and the 
grading was commenced about the middle of August. On 
Oct. 24 the grading and bridges were all completed, the 
track laid, the stations and other buildings, fences, tele- 
graph, side-tracks, and stock yards were all completed, 
and the road in running order. This was done under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. E. T. Jeffery, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Illinois Central, who is the 
youngest man occupying such a position in Chicago. 

The same company is now making the surveys for a branch 
from Polo, on its Dubuque line, 18 miles north of Dixon, IIL, 
west to the Mississippi River, a distance of 33 miles. 

In the shops of the Illinois Central road there is not much 
work in progress excepting repairs, Mr. Hayes has been 
experimenting on an apparatus for collecting scale, and also 
for washing out boilers, of which we expect to have more to 





superintendent. It is a mistake, though, to suppose that 


department should be made one of greater authority, honor, | 


would feel that to hold such a place for life would bea career | 


for such positions, and even if a railroad company felt in- 


A demand for them would, however, produce a supply, and | 
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say at some future time. At the car works some new stock 
and freight cars are being built, but the principal work is on 
repairs. 

In the shops of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road at Aurora, there is a great deal of new work in prog- 
ress, both in the locomotive and inthe car departments. The 
company is now building as many locomotives as it can with 
its toolsand facilities, and at the same time keep up the needed 
repairs, A dining car (the Brevoort) has just been rebuilt 
and is substantially new in design. It 1s 60 ft. long, and to 
any one who has never seen such a car, it would seem im- 
possible to concentrate so many conveniences for cooking 
and eating as may be found in the space which is available 
in a vehicle of this kind. 


| A testing department analogous’ to that at Altoona has 
| also been established at Aurora. Its object is to test thor- 
oughly allthe materials bought which are capable of being 
| tested. One of Riehle’s large machines for testing bar iron 
| has just been putin, It is 28 ft, long, with a capacity of 
| 200,000 Ibs. Twoof Ashcroft’s oil-testing machines are used 
for testing lubricants. The laboratory is also provided with 
| Chemical apparatus, and shows evident signs of becoming one 
| of the most useful adjuncts to the machinery and other op- 
| erating and purchasing departments, Mr. Webber is in charge 
ofit, under the supervision of Mr. Higginson, the Purchas- 
jing Agent. The latter gentleman has recently made many 
| careful investigations of the quality of rails and axles, by 
etching their sections, a method which can be used to great 
advantage. The revelations which are made thereby show, 
often very clearly, that there is sufficient cause for the one 
wearing out and for hot journals with the other. 

The subject of the cost of oil and brasses is attractinga 
great deal of attention among the different roads, and seve - 
ral of themare now keeping accurate accounts to ascertain 
the service of brasses and cost of oil. It is remarkable, 
though, what a difference of opinion still prevails. On some 
roads the faith of those in charge is fixed on hard, solid 
brasses to the exclusion of all others, such as Hopkins’ lead- 
lined bearings, or those filled with Babbitt metal. On some 
of the roads, Hopkins’ bearing is used and much success re 
ported. On several of the lines, such as the Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy and Illinois Central roads, crude black oil 
alone, which costs about 12!¢ cents per gallon, is used for 
lubricating cars. On the Rock Island, Pease’s coach oil, the 
price of which is 85 cents per gallon, is used exclusively on 
passenger cars, and an oil which costs about 25 cents per 
gallon is used on freight cars. It seems impossible, from the 
data which are available, to tell which oils or bearings are 
the cheapest or most effective. On the Rock Island road last 
year the costof oil for cars was $26,000 and for bearings 
nearly as much more, so that it will be seen that the ex- 
pense is worth looking after. We are unable now to make 
an analysis or comparison ofthe expense of these different 
items on different roads, but we will probably take it up at 
some future time. Some system of keeping account of 
this expense which would supply the requisite data to com- 
pare the results on one road with those on another seems to 
be very desirable. 

The American Bndge Company is busy with various or- 
ders, the chief of which is the bridge acroes the Missourj 
River at Glasgow, of which Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith is the 
engineer. As our readers have been informed heretofore, 
this bridge, or the main spans of it, are to be built of steel. 
This is made on the Hay process, which is the invention or 
discovery of Mr. A. T, Hay, of Burlington, Iowa. 

Portions of the process of manufacturing the steel are still 
kept secret. As far as could be learned, the process is as fol- 
lows: The iron is decarbonized either by the Bessemer or any 
other known process, and is then put into what the inventor 
calls an electrical furnace, which seems to be simply a small 
furnace around which wire is wound in reverse direction, 
| and through which currents of electricity are passed. In 
this furnace the iron is recarbonized by the addition of 
spiegeleisen and an alloy of various kinds of metal, the com- 
position of which is kept secret. What the object of the 
electrical apparatus connected with the furnace is, is not ex- 
plained. The results of the process, however, are such as 
have led General Smith, who is an engineer of sufficient ex- 
perience and caution not to venture on any doubtful experi- 
ments, to adopt this steel as the material of so impor- 


tant a bridge as the one which he is now en- 
gaged in constructing. The steel is made at the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, and is rolled by 


Messrs. Hussey, Howe & Co., of Pittsburgh. The tests made 

by the American Bridge Company show that it has an ulti- 

mate tensile strength of 86,000 Ibs. per square inch of origi- 

nal section, with an elastic limit of 52,000 to 53,000 Ibs. 

These figures are for large bars. In the bridge it will be sub- 
jected to strains of from 13,000 to 16,000 Ibs. 


| The bridge will have about 800 feet of iron trestle for the 
| approach on the east side. This will be built by the Detroit 
| Bridge & Iron Works. There will then be two deck spans 
| of 140 ft. each, to be built of iron, three through spans of 
$14 ft. 8 in., and two deck spans of the same length. The 
last five are ail to be made of steel. On the west side there 
will be about 2,000 ft. of trestle work, part to be of wood 
| and part of iron, the latter portion of which will be built by 
the Kellogg Bridge Company, of Buffalo. The whole 
of the bridge is to be for a single track. 

The substructure is to be built by the railroad company. 
|The foundations consist of wooden caissons, sunk by the 
| pneumatic process in the usual way. A new feature, though, 
| is the use of the electric light instead of candles, thus obvi- 
ating the evil of the smoke from the candles, which has been 

so great an annoyance heretofore. The rock is from 17 to 
50 feet below the surface of low water. The foundations 
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are now all down excepting one, which will_be finished early | 
next year. 

Tt should have been mentioned that the trusses are of the 
Pratt system, with double intersections. The long ones are 
36 ft. deep and 16 feet apart from centre to centre. 

In addition to this work, the American Bridge Company 
now has two spans of 82 ft. each, and one of 134 ft., with 
single track, and a draw-span over the Chicago River, at 
Kinzie street, all for the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
It also has five spans of 150 feet each, for the bridge over the 
Des Moines River, at Elden, on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad. For the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 
Railroad it bas one span of 218 feet, four spans of plate gir- | 
ders of 48 feet, and two of 32 feet each. 

As an example of an iron car, one built by the National 
Tube Works, which we had an opportunity to examine, may 
be of interest, It was a box-car built of a combination of | 
iron tubes and steel rods, held together by clamps on the 
well-known plan devised by Dr. Lamothe, which he has ad- | 
vocated so indefatigably for many years past. The main | 
frame under the floor of the car consists of four beams, each 
composed of three two-inch pipes. The posts which form 
the frame for the sides of the car are made of two ',-in. 
steel rods, which extend entirely over the roof and 
also form the rafters, The outside rods have tubes on | 
them which form sleeves, or rather distance pieces, | 
to keep the horizontal wooden braces apart. These | 
braces consist of longitudinal pieces of wood to which | 
the outside board covering for the cars is nailed. These boards | 
are covered with paper, and on the outside with sheet iron, | 
which is of No, 27 wire gauge. The body bolsters are made | 
of two tubes at the top and two at the bottom, with wooden | 
blocks driven in between. The truck is of the usual pattern. | 

The dimensions of the car are: Outside length, 30 ft. 9 in. | 

« 8 ft. 9in. wide x 7 ft. Zin. high. It has 1,356 cubic feet | 
of space inside and weighs 17,700 Ibs. and its carrying capa- 
city is considered to be about double its weight. The trucks 
are of the usual pattern. A number of these cars are in use | 
now, and the experience in their use will shed some light on | 
the still vexed question of the use of iron instead of wood in 
car construction. 


| 
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Samuel Stevenson in the chair and Mr. G. H. Daniels, Secre- 
tary. 

The question of land-buyers’ tickets came up for discussion 
and it was finally resolved to issue no more round-trip colo- 
nists’ tickets after Jan. 1. 

The cutting in rates at Cincinnati and St. Louis was dis- 
cussed at length, but no action taken. 

After appointing a committee to attend the Western Asso- 
ciation meeting at Kansas City, the Association adjourned 
until Dec. 10. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Ashuelot.—At a recent meeting of the board, Daniel L. 
Harris, A B. Harris and James A. Rumrill, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Oscar Edwards, of Northampton, on were 
chosen directors to fill vacancies. The board then elected ‘ 
A. B. Harris, President, in place of 8. W. Hale, resigned. 
The road is leased to the Connecticut River Company. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. George O. Manches- | 
ter, Assistant General Manager, will have his headquarters 
at Topeka, Kansas. ; 


Baltimore & Delta.—Mr. Thomas Armstrong has been 
chosen Treasurer. 


Baitimore & Ohio.—At the anuual meeting in Baltimore, 
Nov. 18, the following directors were unanimously reélect- 
ed: Galloway Cheston, Francis Burns, John Spear Nicholas, 
John Gregg. William W. Taylor, Samuel Kirby, John King, 
Jr., G. A. Von Lingen, Decatur H. Miller, Joshua G. Har- 
vey, William Donnell, Henry C. Smith. 

Mr. John Bradshaw, late Assistant Master of Road, has 
been appointed Master of Road, in place of John L. Wilson, 
who recently resigned on account of 111 health after nearly 
30 years’ service. Mr. Wilson has been appointed to a new 
office, Superintendent of terminal tracks and structures in 
Baltimore. 

r. H. L. Burgesser has been appointed Division Freight 
Agent for the Pittsburgh Division. 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & Bloomfield.—Mr. R. 
Black, of Danville, Lil., has been appointed Receiver. 

Boston & Providence.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Nov. 20, the old board was reélected, as follows: J. W. 
Balch, T. P. 1. Goddard, W. E. Robeson, R. C. Taft, J. H. 
Walcott, F. M. Weld, Henry A. Whitney. The board 
reélected Henry A. Whitney President; B. B. Torrey, 
Treasurer; A. A. Folsom, Superintendent. 


Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville-—At the annual meet- 
ing in Peru, Ind., Nov. 6, the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. Cutting, David Macy, V. T. Malott, H. H. 
Walker, Jesse Zern. The road is leased to the Indianapolis, 


. “ - “a | Peru & Chicago. 
General Railroad Wews. | - 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 





Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis.—The changes noted | 


briefly last week are fully set forth in the following circular, 


| dated Nov. 6: *‘* The offices of General Freight Agent, Gen- 
'eral Ticket Agent, General Passenger Agent and General 


Baggage Agent of this company, are hereby abolished. 
‘Mr. Frank B. Clarke is hereby appointed Traffic Mana- 


New York & Oswego Midland first-mortgage bondholders, | ger of this company, with his office in St. Paul, and will be 
in the Delaware & heey Canal Company Building, New | charged with all the duties of arranging terms and condi- 


York, Dec. 17, at_11 a. m., to act on the proposed compro- | 
mise with the holders of Receiver’s certificates. | 


Eastern, annual meeting, in Boston, Dec. 11. Transfer | 
books will close Nov. 29 
Macon & Augusta, special meeting, in Augusta, Ga., Nov. | 
27. 
New York, Providence & Boston, annual meeting, at the | 
office in Providence, R. I., Dec. 11, at 10 a. m. | 


. Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 


tions for the transportation of both freight and passengers. 
“Reports of sales of tickets by this company over other 
roads will be made by, and all reports of sales of coupon 


| tickets to passengers passing east over this road should be 


made to Mr. C. D. W. Young, Auditor, Hudson, Wis. 
‘*Reports of coupon ticket sales to passengers passing west 

over this road should be made to Mr. W. A. Thrall, General 

Ticket Agent of Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, 


as heretofore. 


‘* All drafts for ticket balances should be drawn on W. 
H. 8S. Wright, Cashier, Hudson, Wis., and all drafts drawn 


Boston, Concord & Montreal, 3 per cent., semi-annual, on | by this company on others will be drawn by C. D. W. Young, 


the preferred stock, payable Nov. 18. 
Catawissa (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3% per | 
cent., semi-annual, on the preferred stock, payable Nov. 19. 
Ashuelot (leased to Connecticut River), 14g per cent., 
semi-annual, payable Jan. 4. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore road was sold under 
foreclosure of mortgage in Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 15, 
and bought for account of the bondholders for $1,005,000 by 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. The sale was made subject to a 
mortgage for $500,000 on part of the line and to certain liens 
on the equipment. The bonded debt, exclusive of the $500,- 
000 mortgage, was $5,630,000, The road extends from New 
Buffalo, Mich., to Pentwater, 170 miles, with branches from 
Holland to Grand Rapids, 24'4 miles, and from Muskegon to 
Big Rapids, 51 miles. An — for the reorganization 
of the company has been made. 

The Cherokee road was sold at Cartersville, Ga., Nov. 5, 
under a decree of the United States Circuit Court, and bought 
by Judge J. R. Wilkie, of Bartow County, Ga., for $29,500, 
The road is completed from Cartersville, Ga., to Rockmart, 
23 miles. 


Convention of Railroad Commissioners. 

Not much is to be added to the telegraphic report given 
last week. The gentlemen present were: 

Vermont, Commissioner Bailey. 

Massachusetts, Commissioners Adams, Briggs and Kinsley. 

Connecticut, Commissioners Woodruff, Arnold and Bacon. 

Virginia, Commissioner Carter. 

Ohio, Commissioner Bell. 

Michigan, Commissioner Williams and Mr. Cook. 

Illinois, Commissioners Oberly, Smith and Boyne. 


Missouri, Commissioners Marmaduke, Smith and Harding. | 


Iowa, Commissioners Day and Woodruff. 
Auditor of Pacific Railroad Accounts, Theophilus H. 
French. 


The committees appvinted to report at the next meeting | 


were as follows: 


Executive Committee.—A. D. Briggs, of Massachusetts, | 


James Harding, of Missouri, and Wm. Bell, of Ohio. 
Relation of ilroad Corporations to the State.—Wm. 
Smith, of Minois, Thomas H. Carter, of Virginia, Gen. Mar- 


maduke, of Missouri, M. W. Bailey, of Vermont, and The-| 


ophilus H. French. 


Taxation of Railroads.—Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of | 


Massachusetts, W. D,. Williams, of Michigan, and J. H. 
Oberly, of Mlinois. 


Railroad ag and Accounts.—G. M. Woodruff, | 
. Boyne, of Illinois; Thomas H. Carter, | 


of Connecticut; G. 
of Virginia; M. C. Woodruff, of Iowa ,and H. A. Turner, of 


Wisconsin. This committee is also instructed to request the | 


assistance of a committee of expert railroad accountants, 
Messrs. M. M. Kirkman, of Chicago; C. P. Leland, of Cleve- 
land; G. S. Ford, of St. Louis; W. P. Shinn, of Pittsburgh, 
and Wilbur, of Boston, being named as such committee. 

The adjournment was e until the second Tuesday in 
June, 1879, the Executive Committee to name the place. 


Central Association of General Passenger and 


Ticket Agents. 
\n adjourned meeting was held in Chicago, Nov. 14, Mr. 





} 


| Adel, Ia., Nov. 1, the following directors were chosen: T. 
| Caldwell, J. O. Risser, L. Lambert, D. A. Blanchard, T. 


Auditor, to the order of W. H. 8. Wright, Cashier.” 
An additional circular from Mr. Clarke announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. J. H. Hiland as Assistant Traffic Manager. 


Des Moines, Adel & Western.—At the annual meeting in 


Ashton, J. W. Russell, A. C. Hotchkiss. The board elected 
T. J. Caldwell, President; S. W. Russell, Vice-President; A. 
C. Hotchkiss, Secretary; L. Lambert, Treasurer; T. Ashton, 
Superintendent. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—Mr. W. J. Morgan has been ap- 
vinted Assistant Superintendent in place of Mr. Callaway. 


Agent. 


Fitchburg.—As there have been several changes on this 
road of late, we give the following list of officers: Presi- 


Chief Clerk, H. F. Whitcomb; General Freight Agent, 
C. L. Hartwell ; General Ticket Agent, C. C. Daggett. 

Mr. Washburn is also General Traffic Manager of the 
Troy & Boston Railroad. 


Great Western of Canada.—At the half-yearly meeting in 
London, Oct, 30, Mr, James Bald and Mr. Thomas Chilton, 








rectors. The retiring auditors, Mr. John Young, Mr. 


reélected unanimously. 


Nashville & St. Louis.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, A. L. Blackman, Nashville, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, L. S. Goodrich, Nashville, Tenn.; Treasurer, W. K. 
| Murphy, Pinckneyville, Ill.; Chief Engineer, E. F. Falcon- 
net, Nashville, Tenn. 


New York, Lake Erie a} Western.—The new General Man- 
ager, Mr. Robert Harris, brings with him from Chicago as 
his private secretary Mr. H. E. Wadsworth, who is the son 
of Mr. E. R. Wadsworth, for several years General Freight 


Agent of the Chicago. Burlington & Quincy, and latterly | 


General Agent of the Erie in Chicago. 


Paint Valley.—Col. Joel Huntoon ‘thas been Oe eo 
Chief Engineer and Manager of this projected road. He is 
Chief Engineer of the Scioto Valley road. 


appointed General Freight and Ticket Agent. All reports 
| and correspondence connected with either department will 
be addressed to him at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Mr. G. Albert Hag- 
gerty, a young mechanical engineer, who learned his busi- 
ness in the Mason Locomotive Works at Taunton, and who 
for some time was traveling engineer for these works, has 
been appointed Master Mechanic of the Springfield, Jackson 
& Pomeroy Railroad. Our readers may remember an ac- 
count we gave of entire rebuilding of a locomotive by Mr. 
Haggerty in a cotton-mill at his home in Southbridge, Miss., 
_ 75, Mr. Haggerty’s headquarters are at Springfield, 
| Ohio, 


| Gabriel, Cal., Nov. 16. 


‘communications on the subject of passenger fares may now | 
be addressed to Mr. J. F. McClure, Assistant General Ticket’ 


dent, Wm. B. Stearns ; Treasurer, Mason D. Benson; Gen- | 
eral Superintendent, John Adams; Assistant Superintendent, | 
=. K. Turner ; General Traffic Manager, E. 8. Washburn ; | 


whose terms then expired, were unanimously reélected _di- | 


Thomas Adams and Mr. John James Mason were also | 


St. Joseph & Denver City.—Mr. Joseph Hansen has been } 
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Utica & Black River.—At the annual meeting in Utica, N. 
Y., Nov. 13, the following directors were chosen: De Witt 
Cc. West, John Thorn, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Ludlow Pat- 
ton, Isaac Maynard, Edmund A. Graham, Wm. J. Bacon, 
Russell Wheeler, Lewis Lawrence, Abijah J. Williams, Dan- 
iel B. Goodwin, Abram G. Brower, Theodore S. Sayre. In- 
spectors of Election: Chas. P. Leonard, Benjamin F. Ray, 
Chas. H. Sayre. The board reélected De Witt C. West, 
President; John Thorn, Vice-President; Isaac Maynard, 
Treasurer; W. E. Hopkins, Secretary; John Thorn, E. A. 
Graham, I. Maynard, A. J. Williams and Russell Wheeler, 
Executive Committee. 


Valley, of Virginia.—At the annual meeting in Staunton, 
Va., Nov. 13, the following directors were chosen: J. J. Al- 
len, for Botetourt County, Va.: W. A. Anderson, for Rock- 
bridge County, Va.; Gen. J. H. Echols, for the town of 
Staunton, Va.; Henry Duval, Decatur H. Miller, for the city 


| of Baltimore; J. S. Norris, Wm. Keyser, for the Baltimore 


& Ohio Company. The board elected William Keyser Pres- 
ident. 


Wabash.—At .a meeting of the board in New York, Nov. 
19, Messrs. C. K. Garrison, of New York, and Geo. L. 
Dunlap, of Chicago, were chosen directors, in place of W. 
Colburn and W. S. Garnee, resigned. The board then 
elected C. K. Garrison President, in place of James A. Roose- 
velt, resigned. Mr. Roosevelt remains a director. The board 
now consists of C. K. Garrison, James A. Roosevelt, Cyrus 
W. Field, H. A. V. Post, Morris K. Jesup, E. H. R. Lyman, 
all of New York; James Cheney, of Fort Wayne; G. L. Din 
lap, of Chicago; A. L. Hopkins, of Toledo; Solon Humphreys 
and William M. Bliss, of New York: C. Ridgeley, of Spring- 
field, Ohio; and A. M. Billings, of Chicago. 


PERSONAL. 





Hon. Norman B. Judd, who died at his residence in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 11, was born in Rome, N. Y., in 1815, but came 
to Chicago in 1836. He was best known as a lawyer, poli- 
tician and Member of Congress, but had been to some extent 
a railroad man, serving for 12 years, from 1848 to 1860, as 
Attorney for the Michigan Southern. He had also been at 
different times a director of the Chicago & Milwaukee, the 
Chicago & Rock Island, the renee & Missouri and the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, President of the Peoria 
& Bureau Valley and the Railroad Bridge Company. He 
was for several years United States Minister to Prussia. 

—Mr. Nelson M. Brown, Superintendent of the Housatonic 
Railroad, died in Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 16, aged 50 years. 
Mr. Brown was for a long time agent at Bridgeport, was 
made Assistant Superintendent in March, 1877, and in 


| March last became Superintendent after the death of Mr. H. 


W. Franklin. 

—A telegram reports briefly the death of Mr. John Cor- 
ning, General Superintendent of the Central Pacific at San 
Mr. Corning had been Assistant 
General Superintendent of the road for many years, but it 
is only about three weeks ago that his promotion to the gen- 
eral superintendency, to succeed Mr. A. N. Towne, now Gen- 
eral Manager, was announced. 

Mr. Corning was born in Albany, N. Y., and was a nephew 
of the late Erastus Corning. For some years he was Super- 
intendent of the Niagara Falls Division of the New York 
Central, and was afterward in business in Buffalo. He 
went to California in 1868, and was very soon afterward 
appointed to « position on the Central Pacific. 

—A meeting of the creditors of Charles J. Pusey, the chief 

»sromoter of the Sodus Point & Southern Railroad, will be 
held at No. 143 Powers Building, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 15. 
The United States Marshal’s list of his debts foots up to 
$574,328, in which the Lebanon Manufacturing Company 
(car-builders), of Lebanon, Pa., stand.for $33,252, the Sodus 
Point & Southern Railroad Company for $40,000, John Q. 
Hoyt, of New York, for $11,550, the Jackson & Sharp Co., 
of Wilmington, for $26,000, Atkins Brothers, of Pottsville. 
Pa., for $149,830, the Tredegar Iron Co., of Richmond, for 
$22,000, the Bethlehem Iron Co. for $17,587, the Kellogg 
Bridge Co., of Buffalo, for $18,900, W. W. Evans, C. E., of 
New York, for $6,139, etc. 

—Col. Geo H. Arms, Civil Engineer of the New London 
Northern Railroad, died suddenly in Boston, Nov. 6. For 
some time past he has had charge of the construction of the 
Manchester & Keene road in New Hampshire, and was on 
his way home when he was taken sick. 


—Messrs. Samuel Nott, late Superintendent, J. H. Butler, 
Auditor, and E. A. Freeman, Paymaster of the Hartford, 
Providence & Fishkill road, have been retired by the con- 
solidation of their road with the New York & New Eng- 
land. 

—Mr. P. R. L. Pierce, of Grand Rapids, Ind., died in that 
lace Nov. 18. From 1870 to 1877 he was Secretary of the 
wand Department of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Company 

and was an active and efficient officer. 

—Mr. Thomas B. Lee, of Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
Assistant Engineer of river and harbor improvements in 
Brazil, under Col. W. Milnor Roberts. 


—Col. W. R. Bowes, Secretary of the Chicago & North- 
eastern Company, and formerly Land Commissioner of the 
Port Huron & Lake Michigan, died in Michigan City, Ind., 
Nov. 18. 

—Most of our readers will remember the sad death nearly 
two years ago, of Mr. Charles Collins, Chief Engineer of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road. It was believed 
that he committed suicide while suffering from the overwork 
and mental depression resulting from the Ashtabula disaster. 
Lately reports have been circulated that he was really mur- 
dered, and detectives are said to be now investigating the 
| matter. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


East-Bound Passenger Rates. 

The Cincinnati and St. Louis passenger war has been very 
lively indeed, and on Nov. 15 the Atlantic & Great Western 
sold tickets from Cincinnati to New York for $1, and to 
Pittsburgh for $2.75. The other lines did not go below $5 
to New York. On the same day, at St. Louis, tickets for 
New York were sold for $10 by some of the lines, while 
others refused to cut rates at all. Since then rates have 
gone up a little and negotiations to settle the trouble are re- 
ported to have resulted in an agreement to restore rates, 
granting temporarily to the Atlantic & Great Western the 
privilege of accepting two dollars less to New York than the 
rates by the other routes. 


Grand Trunk Interchange with the Intercolonial 
During the half-year ending with June the Grand Trank 
carriea over its Riviére du Loup line and delivered to the In- 
tercolonial 46,000 tons of freight in 1878 against 28,000 in 
1877, an increase of 64 per cent., and it received trom the 
Intercolonial 20,000 tons in 1878 against 9,000 in 1877, an 
| increase of 122 per cent. President Tyler says that this 
| was “a result, mainly, of European business at Halifax.” It 
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isa much shorter voyage from Halifax to Liverpool than 
from any United States port, but its rail from 
Chicago via the Grand Trunk is nearly 1,600 miles, and as 
nearly all transatlantic steamers merely touch at Halifax 
and have their American terminus further Mon- 
treal, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore—they are 
hardly able to accept lower rates to or from Halifax than 
from their other American port. 


Railroad Earnings. 


_The following are reports to the Minnesota Railroad 
Commissioner for the year ending June 30, 1878: | 


P. e. 
Earn per. of | 


Rarnings. Expenses. Net. earn. mile. exps. 
Central, of Minne- 
sota -seose-s. $55,391 $24,510 $30,881 $1,385 44.24) 
Minneapolis & St 
Ss 3 ~ « 359,850 241,938 117.912 4,090 67.21 
Red River € Mani- | 
_toba..... . 141,113 95,401 45,712 4.212 67.66 | 
St. Paul & Duluth.. 514,823 398,489 116,334 3,046 77.38} 
St. Paul & Sioux | 
City... ‘ ... 620,829 351,474 269,355 5.087 56.60 
Sioux City & St. | 
Paul .. 407,548 183,394 224,164 2,754 44.95 | 
Southern Minne- 
sota.. ; . 853,148 350,643 493,505 5,018 42.16 | 


Massachusetts State reports for the year endi 


ng Sept. 30, 
1878: 


P.c. | 
Earn. per of 
Earnings. Expenses. Netearn. mile. exps. 

Boston & Lowell.$1,071,411 $761,538 $309,873 $12,909 71.10 

Boston, Barre & 

Gardner ... D6 328 116,109 40,219 2,989 74.43 

Boston, Clirton, 

Fitch. & N.B. 953,561 683,916 269,645 6.327 71.69 

( ‘heshire . §27,588 403,703 123,885 9.770 76.46 

New London 

_Northern.... 501,442 331,010 170,432 5,014 66.07 

N. Y.. New Haven 
& Hartford ..3,852,983 2,168,493 1,684,490 25,183 56.28 

Norwich & Wor- 
cester . 709,190 432,632 276.558 10.681 61.05 

Providence & Wor- 
cester............ 870,876 591,041 279.895 13,057 67.86 

Spring., Athol & 

a See : 100,924 77,863 23,061 2,081 77.10 

Worcester & 

Nashua 473,240 304,888 168,352 5,008 64.46 
Other earnings are reported as follows: 
Ten months ending Oct. 31: 

1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Cairo & St. Louis... $183,382 $199,899 D. $16,517 8.3 

Cleve... Mt. Vernon 
& Del... a 315,694 320,707 D. 5,013 1.6 

Int. & Gt. Northern. 1,169,484 1,178,925 D. 9.441 O08 
Nine months ending Sept. 30: 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe.. ..»» $2,724,819 $1,754,427 L $970,392 55.3 
Net earnings.. ... 1,332,994 835,457 IL. 497,587 59.5 
Right months ending Aug, 31: 

New York. Lake Erie 
& Western.... .... $9,735,284 $9,522,200 I. $413,084 ; 3 
Month of August: 

N. Y., Lake Erie & 

Western ...» $1,445,929 $1,271,131 I. $174,798 13.8 
Netearnings. ... 569,804 441,538 L 126.266 28.6 
Month of September: 

Grand Trunk £160,787 £179.452 D. £18,665 10.4 
Net earrings... 49,443 538,523 D. 4,080 7.6 
Month of October: 

Cairo & St. Louis $21,609 $24,096 D. 2.437 10.3 

Cleve., Mt. Vernon 
9 . Sey 38.161 37,5 I. 655 17 

Int. & Gt. Northern. 220,607 181,236 I, 39,3891 821.7 
First weck in November: 

Chi. & Eastern Il.... $20,183 $17,624 I. $2,559 14.5 

Denver & Rio Gr'de. 28,687 17,184 I. 11,503 66. 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
knees cnde< shakers 149,400 116,786 I. 32,614 28.0 
Week ending Nov. 8: 

Gt. Western, of Can.. $87,784 $93,599 D. $5,815 6.2 
Week ending Nov. 9: 

Grand Trunk. $191,957 212,352 D. $20,395 9.6 


Southwestern Railway Association. 

Commissioner Midgley, of the Southwestern Railway As- 
sociation, announces the following rates, taking effect Nov. 
14: From Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison or St. Jo- 
seph, on car-load shipments, in refrigerator cars, destined to 
seaboard points, on dressed beef or mutton, 37 cents per 100 
Ibs. to East St. Louis, East Hannibal or Chi ; on dressed 
hogs, 37 cents per 100 lbs. to East St. Louis, Hannibal 
or Burlington, and 42 cents per 100 Ibs. to Chicago. In 
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: al 
total tonnage to the end of October 13,897,196 tons, leaving 
8,102,804 tons for November and December. Nothing fur- 


_ ther has been done as to the extension of the combination 


after Dec. 31. 
The distribution of Cumberland tonnage up to Nov. 9 was 
as follows: 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R..... 760.1 681,308 1. 78.882 116 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 129,027 139,188 D. 10,161 7.3 | 
Chesapeake & Ghio Canal. 552,239 539,343 1. 12. 2.45 
iirinndsé toes 1,441,456 1,359,839 I. 81,617 6.0 


Grain Movement. | 
Receipts of grain of all kinds at the eight leading North- | 
western markets for the week ending Nov. 9 have been, in 
bushels: 
18 


78. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
4,668.619 4,149,693 3,144,650 3,838,681 2,826,443 2,830,055 


The shipments of the same markets for the same week 


have been: 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
3,503,917 2,859,428 3,822,151 3,869,314 2,528,468 2,920,766 
The number of bushels and the percentages of the totals | 
of the above shipments forwarded by rail were: 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
760,479 470,422 1,339,994 1,362,611 799,288 605,387 | 
2.7 pec 164 p.e. 35.1 p.c. 35.2 p. ec 


The rail shipments have been as small but two weeks dur- 
ing the whole year 1878—once in April and once in June. 
They fell off also at this time last year. 

For the same week ending Nov. 9, receipts at the seven At- 
lantic ports have been: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
4,527,683 4,880,768 2,798,964 3,191,155 1,797,450 3,487,942 


Although the receipts for the corresponding week were 
larger last year, they were never at any time so large in any 
revious year. This year they have not been so small since 


uly. 
Of the Atlantic receipts this year, 48.6 per cent. arrived 
at New York, 16.6 at Baltimore, 15.9 at Philadelphia, 8.1 
at Boston, 6 at Montreal, 4.6 at New Orleans and 0.2 per 
cent. at Portland. New York has not received so small a 
proportion of the total nor so small an amount since July. 


Compared with the previous week there was a decrease et 
Chicago and an increase at Milwaukee—in the aggregate, a 
decrease. 

For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo were: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

gee . . 4350 881,77 
BEES 5 ti ew swtinciwiis duns Sebeer sth 1,682,850 1.516,419 
Total. . 2,118,350 2,398,119 


Receipts are about the same as for the previous week, but 
in shipments there is a great decrease by canal and a consider- 
able increase by rail—in the aggregate a decrease of 20 per 


cent. 
For the same week ending Nov. 18 receipts at four Atlantic 
ports were: 
New York............ ..2,547,117 | Baltimore 747 358 
Philadelphia.......... ...761,000 | Boston 369,806 
Compared with the previous week there is an increase at 
every place, to more than 20 per cent. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year there isan increase of about 
one-third 


Freight on Iron Ore. 

A correspondent of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion who recommends New York city itself as a most favor- 
able position for blast furnaces, gives the following as actual 
rates for carrying ores: Modoc and Marmora mines (in 
ee to Buffalo or Rochester—railroad freight, 26 cents; 
unloadi 
Ontario, $1. Ores from Hudson River near Catskill (about 
33 miles below Albany) to New York and Philadelphia— 
hauling two miles to river, 40 cents; weighing and loading 
on beats, 10 cents; scales and dock, 10 cents; freight from 
Catskill to New York, 50 cents; freight from Catskill to 
Philadelphia, $1. The distance trom Catskill to New York 
is about 115 miles. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works, at. Paterson, N. J., are 
running on orders for the St. Paul & Pacific, the Alabama 





common Cars rates will be 5 cents per 100 Ibs. less than in 
refrigerator cars. 

It issaid that the shipments are now just about equal in 
amount to Chicago and to St. Louis; in October 60,000 tons 
went to Chicago and 59,000 to St. Louis. 

Cotton Movement, 

For the week ending Nov. 15 and for the crop-year from 
Sept. 1 to that date receipts of cotton at the seaboard +have 
been, in bales, as reported by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
Week.... 176,004 194,571 205,606 186135 152,433 | 
Siace Sept. 
1..........1,364,233 1,125,721 1,424,903 1,249,941 1,113,054 


The movement last year was very light at the begi 
of the season, but after may ae sage it was unusually 
This year it was heavy to begin with. 

The exports for the same periods have been: 


nning 
heavy. 


1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. 
Dicky eshhnene« <aparnihhhane 117,766 94,188 23,578 25.0 
Since Sept. 1 .--.--- 626,005 415,627 210.468 50.6 


New Orleans leads in receipts in this last week, for the 
first time, we believe, this crop year, receiving 22 per cent. 
of the total against 29 per cent. in the 
last year. Since August down to Nov. 8 it 
10 per cent. of the total against 23 per cent. last year. 


Iron Ore Movement, 


Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region from | 


the opening of navigation to the end of October were: 





1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

From L’ Anse... . 30,621 53,861 D. 22,740 42.6 
From Marquette. ..457,588 481,220 D. 632 49) 

From Escanaba ...370,719 328,989 I. 41,730 12.7 

Total. ...858,928 863,570 D. 4.642 O05 


The season is now drawing to a close. 
Coal Movement. 
Anthracite coal tonnages reported for the week ending 
Nov. 9 were: 1878, 462,793; 1877, 514,483; decrease, 
51,690 tons, or 10 per ce 
The Anthracite 
total production for the year at 17,000,000 
companies to fill up their quotas at any time before 


of the year. The report of the board the 


ing week of | 
received but | 


Great Southern and some other roads. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Works, at Fort Wayne, Ind., 

| are being enlarged by a new foundry, which will bring the 
capacity of the works up to 365 car-wheels per day. new 
foundry is also being added to the Chi » branch of the 
concern. When this is finished, the three foundries at Fort 

| Wayne, Chicago and St. Louis will have a capacity of 750 
wheels per day. 

Mr. Grant Wilkins has succeeded Mr. William Goodnow as 
Manager of the Atlanta ((ta.) Rolling Mill. 

Arms, Bell & Co., manufacturers of bolts, nuts, screws, 
etc., at Youngstown, O., have been so crowded with orders 
thav they are putting up a large addition to their mill. 

The Lamothe Manufacturing Co., o1 zed to build iron 

| cars under the Lamothe tenka, some time assigned its 
patents for ten years to the National Tube Works Co. Re- 
cently William O. Cooke, a stockholder in the Lamothe Co., 
brought suit to annul the ment on the ground that it 
| Was a virtual abdication of its authority by the ~pog & 
| The defendant company insisted that it had carried out its 
| agreement at a cost yet unrepaid of over $70,000, and that 
| the contract was a ved by three-fourths of the stockhold- 
ers in the Lamothe Co. The case was tried last week in the 
| New York Supreme Court and decision reserved. 

A freight-train brake invehted by William L. Card, of 
Son , ., was tried recently on the Illinois & St. Louis 
road and is said to have worked very well. 

The stockholders of the St. Albans (Vt.) Iron & Steel Co. 
have resolved to try and place a loan of $150,000, secured 
upon the property of the company, to pay off the floating 
| debt and provide working tal. 
|. The Ashtabula (O.) Rolling Mill was sold Nov. 18, and 
| bought for account of the bondholders of E. H. Gilkey for 


$11,200. 
The Lake Shore & nae Southe 
tracted with the Winslow Stove Co., of Cleveland, U., 
| for 400 of its safety tanks and stoves. A number of tests 
were made by the e Shore and when stoves were 
overturned and broken the Winslow apparatus eat tyre f 
ex 1 the fire in from five to ten seconds by 16 gal- 
| lous of water that the tank contained. 


| Bridge Notes. 


mm Company has con- 


Hussey, Howe & Co., of a: have orders for the 
steel for a swing over the North Branch of the Chi- 
& Northwestern road. 


River for the 
"Bas cedure for the weonghttsen work to be used in the re- 





yom om and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for 
the week ending Nov. 18 were: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
hi ete ygae sR ees Ay 2,047,618 1,949,391 
SARS Ree Pee 658.500 633, 100 | 


, 10 cents; harbor dues, 25 cents; freight on Lake | 
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building of the Pennsylvania Railroad sheds in West Phila- 
delphia, which were blown down by the recent big wind, 
were divided equally between the Edgemoor lron Works, 
the Philadelphia Bridge Works (Cofrode & Sayler) and 
Messrs. Jones & Benners. 

We have received some particulars concerning the new 
steel bridge which is being erected for the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad over the Missouri River at Glasgow, Mo. Gen. Wm. 
Sooy Smith, of Chicago, is the engineer in charge. The 
bridge is to have five spans, and is to be entirely of steel 
made by the Hay process. Not even a nut is to be made of 
iron. This is believed to be the first large bridge ever built 
in which steel alone is used. The piers are already finished 
and ready for the superstructure, work upon which is pro- 
Rressing rapidly. The Hay process, the invention of Mr. A. 

. Hay, of Burlington, Ia., consists in thoroughly decarbon- 
izing iron, by the Bessemer or other process, then re-carbon- 
izing to the proper extent by adding along with the spiegel- 
eisen a eo of a matte containing several metals and 
metalloid, manufactured and furnished by Mr. Hay. An 
additional portion of the matte is added to the steel when it 
is in the ladle. The matte, together with the spiegeleisen, 
are added, so as to give to the iron the requisite 
amount and kind of steel-making elements. essrs. 
Hussey, Howe & Co., have obtained the exclusive right to 
use this process. It is claimed for it that the tensile strength 


31.6 p.c. 21.3 p, ¢, | of the Hay steel is from 90,000 to 100,000 Ibs. per square 


| inch, with an elastic limit from 55,000 to 60,000 Ibs., and a 
| ductility such that the sectional area reduces at least ten per 
| cent. before fracture. The steel for the Glasgow bridge is 
being made at the Edgar Thomson Bessemer Steel Works, 
and is rolled to shape by Hussey, Howe & Co, The eye-bars 
are being rolled by Mr. Andrew Kloman, at the old Superior 
Rolling Mill, in a peculiar universal mill of his construction, 
a description of which we hope to give in a future issue. 
| The bridge is being erected by the American Bridge Co., of 
| Chicago.—American Manufacturer. 

; A telegram from La Salle, Ill, dated Nov. 14, says : “‘ The 
| work of narrowing the gauge and repairing the track of the 
La Salle & Peru street railway having been completed, a 
practical test of the trustworthiness of the eastern bridge 
was made this morning in the presence of the Mayor and 
| Common Council of Peru. A car-load of spelter weighing 
| fifteen tons, was drawn upon the east span, and crushed it. 
| As the bridge was new this result was not expected.” 


j 
| 
. 





Notes. 


On the basis of the claims for damages presented to the 
Old Colony Company, it is thought that the four cars wrecked 
at the Wollaston accident must have contained about 1,100 
| people. Those who can’t raise a respectable-sized bruise 
| claim to have lost their hats and overcoats. 


Sometimes the services of a civil engineer are cheap at twice 
| the money. A Henderson County farmer worked four days 
| digging a ditch to drain a bit of low meadow of his own into 
la ig pond on another man’s farm. And when the ditch 
| was opened the a just walked ce vy into the meadow and 
| located about 20 acres of swamp right where the hay used to 
| grow. And the farmer was just the maddest man.—Bur- 
ington Hawkeye. 
This is the way they talk about a man at the Aurora shops 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, simply because he di- 
his victuals, and puts his nourishment where it will do 
e most good: ‘* Washburn’s engine, the new 32, will be out 
of the paint shop Tuesday. For the accommodation of his 
nt proportions we should mention that the new cab has 
een made much higher and broader and longer than any 
| ever before seen, and in this it is believed he can stow him- 
| self away with'some degree of comfort. With the ordinary 
| cab, Washburn is compelled to occupy about half the tank.” 
| The fare to New York is now but $4, and yesterday a gen- 
| tleman who enjoys peculiar relations with one of the roads, 
| approached one of its high officials and said, “Give me a 
package of passes to New York.” “A package of passes ¢” 
queried the astonished official. ‘‘ What the devil do you 
want a package of passes for?’ ‘“ Well, I want to goto New 
York,” was the reply, “and the fare is so cheap that I would 
| hardly take it as a compliment to travel on a single pass.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
New Pattern 85-Ib. Rail. 
| We understand that the Midland Railway Company, ever 
|in the van of progress, will, with the commencement of 
| next year, “/.. a heavier rail than any now in use on their 
or other lines. The new rail will be bull-headed as to section, 
and will weigh 85 Ibs. tothe yard. Neither this section nor 
| weight would have been generally favored a few years ago, 
| but is now absolutely required, owing to the enormously in- 
| creased weight of rolling stock. The Midland has 
| °s vecial reason to be au fait in this respect, owing to its 
option of the Pullman cars, which are by far the 
heaviest vehicles running in this country. A few years ago 
50 and 60-lb, rails were very general, and double-headed 
sections were in pretty nearly universal use. In course of 
time, however, the engineers and others took a dislike to 
| turned rails, alleging that no reversed metal ever had a good 
face, owing to the rust which was almost invariably found 
to have accumulated on the place where it had been fixed ou 
the sleepers. For this and some minor reasons the double- 
headed article has been gradually discarded, and the flat- 
| footed one, no matter which of the two hundred and odd 
| “heads” 1t may have, reigns supreme. The alteration is 
| worthy of being noted as an example of the changes 
| wrought in the course of a few years in what may be cur- 
rently deemed the best thing attainable in any given branch 
of science or trade.—London lronmonger. 


Bridges of Old Rails. 

Mr. George Bartle, Master of Bridges on the New Jersey 
Midland road, intends to try a bridge made of old rails on a 
plan designed by himself, with cast iron joint boxes. The 
road hasa great number of short bridges, most of which 
were originally built of wood, and will have to be renewed 
or replaced within the next few years. 

Block Signals on the Fitchburg Rail oad. 

A section of the Fitchburg Railroad out of Boston has re- 
cently been equipped with block signals, which are thus de- 
scribed by the Boston Globe ; ‘‘ The signals have been put up 
by the Union Electric Signal Co. on trial, the exhibition of 
|their working Bee hnys A being very satisfactory. he 
| method of signaling is as follows: A division of track is. 
| marteod with signal-posts set out by the side of the track. 
| When « train enters a section a signal of danger is displayed, 
| which remains in position till the train has passed over the 
| section, which, as now used, is one mile. A — signal 
| displayed shows that a train is on that section, and calls for 
|a stoppage of a train that may be moving over the track. 
| These signalsare arranged in this wise: An upright post bears 

on the top a swinging disc and also a light, with a swinging 
glass in front, which operates as does the disc by the action 
of electricity. To signal danger the disc is swung open, as 
| is also a plate, made to show a red light, when the lamp em- 
| ployed is lighted, thrown before the lamp. When the : is 
| Closed a white ight will be shown. These si is are made 
manner: At one end of the section is 

the rails; at the other an 


of 
} 
| 








| after the follo 
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battery connected with 
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electro-magnet governing the signal, making a complete 
circuit using the entire length of track in the section. 
When a train enters the section it shortens the 
circuit, for the electricity passes through the wheels 
and axle of the locomotive or car. It takes this course in 
preference to passing through the electro-magnet, which 
offers greater resistance, and it immediately drops the signal 
to danger, and it cannot be restored till everything is off the 
section. When the train passes off it restores magnetism in 
the magnet of the signal, showing safety. One of the most 
ingenious arrangements of the system is the switch signal. 
By an ingenious piece of mechanism a i signal is dis- 
played exactly similar to the section signal, if a switch is 
not locked. No matter whether it be closed or not, it must 
be locked, else the train will be brought to a stand-stall if or- 
ders are followed and the ~ is ohserved. Springs are 
used, and all is connected with the battery, and if the switch 
is not locked it throws off a handle, which breaks the circuit 
and at the same time, by a wire, shuts it, so that no magnet- 
ism can remain in the magnet of the signai. The spring 
throws the circuit-breaker out of connection, likewise show- 
ing the danger signal. By using this simple contrivance 
there can be no accidents from a misplaced switch. Only 
one cell of batteries is used on a section of a mile and no 
local batteries. The expense by this method of signaling is 
very small, costing very little indeed after it has been estab- 
lished.” 

Value of Ohio River Transportation to Pittsburgh. 

The market reporter of the Jron Age at Pittsburgh, writes 
Oct. 29, in introducing his quotations: 

‘* General business has improved materially since the date 
of our last report, owing to the resumption of river naviga- 
tion giving us cheap transportation to all the leading points | 
of distribution, both West and South. Notwithstanding 
the remark attributed to Henry Clay, that the Ohio River is 
dried up one half of the year and frozen up the other half, 
Pittsburgh and other large cities along its borders would not | 
like to dispense with it. The bulk of our heavy freighting 
is still done by rivers. When the water is low, as was the 
case during the greater part of September and October, it is 
held back until navigation is resumed. lt became evident 
on Thursday last that there would be water enough to let 
out steamers, and ever since then business above the landing 
has been quite active. The shipments of iron, glassware, 
steel, nails, wagons, plows, as well as Pittsburgh manufac- 
tures generally were heavy, and the indications are that our 
steamers will have all bem’ can do from now until navigation 
is suspended by ice, which usually occurs about the last of 
December. On Saturday last we had a regular packet out 
Cincinnati and three boats left for St. Louis, taking chiefly 
Pittsburgh manufactures. The fact is, the difference in the 
cost of freightage by river as compared with rail, is the 
means of bringing a great deal of business here that other- 
wise would be directed to other points, as our manufactur- 
ers, if dependént on rail transportation alone, could not suc- 
cessfully meet competition from other points, This being 
the case, it is not strange that our people are anxious to have 
the river improved.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Algiers & Timbuctoo.—A French engineer named 
Duponchel, has made a report on the project of a railroad 
across the Desert of Sahara. The projected road would run 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo, a distance of 1,500 miles. M. 
Duponchei stated that the principal portion of the line would 
rest during nearly its whole extent on layers of sand, and 
toward the end on primitive volcanic rocks, granite, gneiss, 
ete. No mountainous obstructions would have to be en- 
countered. The average heat does not appear to exceed 23 
or 24 Centigrade (733° or 75}° Fahrenheit), but ac- 
count must be taken of the great variations which occur in 
the 24 hours. For instance, occasionally, a very cold night 
succeeds a temperature of 40° Centigrade (104° Fahrenheit) 
in the day time. The great difficulty to be overcome would 
be the want of water, which is not to be procured in that re- | 
gion. M, Duponchel calculates that for three trains daily | 
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in Baltimore, the proposals for grading and masonry work 
on 32 sections of the road, which had been received from 
72 bidders, were referred to the executive committee and 
Major P. P. Danbridge, Chief Engineer, with instructions 
to examine them and report to the board. The purchase 
of seven miles of road-bed from Swann Lake to Gunpowder 
Lake for #500 was ratified. The board adjourned 
to meet in Baltimore on the 29th instant, when the re- 
port upon tke proposals for grading, etc., will be received 
and the contract awarded. 


Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & Bloomfield.— 
Indianapolis papers report the appointment of a receiver for 
this — 5 by what Court or on whose application is_not 
stated. The road is of 3-ft. gauge and extends from Bed- 
ford, Ind., to Switz City, 41 miles. 


Boston & Albany.—This road has now a train running 
in the New York & Boston Line mounted on 42-in. wheels. 
The train consists of one baggage car, No. 55; one smoking 
car, No. 172; two passenger cars, Nos. 31 and 39, and two 
drawing-room cars, the City of Boston and City of Spring- 
field. he train runs one side of the fast express, leaving 
Boston Monday, Wednesday and Friday in each week, and 
New York 6n the alternate days. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—This com-| 
pany is now offering new 7 per cent. bonds for sale or ex- 
change, for the purpose of retiring its 10 per cent. bonds, the 
right to pay off those bonds after five years having been re- 
served. Interest on the 10 per cent. bonds has always been 
punctually paid. The company’s circular states that last | 
year’s net earnings showed a considerable surplus, after pay- 
ing all charges, and that a considerable number of holders of 
the old fone have signified their intention of exchanging 
for the new bonds. Those not exchanged will be offered for 
sale. Mr. E. C. Spaulding, of Buffalo, is conducting the 
negotiation for the company. 


Canada Southern.—This company makes the following 
statement to the New York Stock Exchange with its appli- | 
cation to have its stock placed on the list: 


Stock _ $15,000,000 


New first-mortgage bonds, actual issue.. $10,862,686 
“ -" ” held to ex- 
change for $537,500 old firsts at par 

and $354,565 seconds at 314. : 649,157 


11,511,843 


Unpaid vouchers and wages. 388,178 
Sundry accounts payable 624,087 
Income account 394,905 


$27.91 9,013 


Total bg e¥s8 
Construction. . $22,839,453 
Stock of controlled lines ,387,125 
Bonds 7 — ore 3,215,751 
Stock N. Y. Central Sleeping Car Co 25,000 
Materials on hand 287,150 
Cash 164,534 


_ 27,919,013 

The stocks and bonds held are $225,000 stock and $940,- 
000 bonds, Canada Southern Bridge; $858,000 stock and 
$1,451,256 bonds, Toledo, Canada Southern & Detroit; 
$100,000 stock and $600,000 bonds, Erie & Niagara; $204,- 
125 stock and $189,495 bonds, Michigan Midland & Canada: 
$35,000 bonds, Chicago & Canada Southern. 
shows the application of the company’s new first-mortgage 
bonds: 
Total issue authorized : 
appeee to refunding scheme, as above 
Held for purchase of Canada Southern 

Bridge, Toledo, Canada Southern & 
Detroit and Michigan Midland & Canada 
bonds 


.. $14,009,000 
$4,511,843 


145,662 
11,657,505 
Balance unused $2,342,495 
The balance is to be used to provide for $624,087 accounts 


payable and for the general purposes of the company. In-| 


terest on the bonds is guaranteed by the New York Central 
& Hudson River Company. 


Central Branch, Union Pacific.—In the matter of 


the amount of water required would be 4,000 cubic meters, | the conflicting claims of this company and the Kansas | 


and that the engineering science of the day is quite sufficient 
to supply even a much greater quantity at the requisite 
points. 

It may be added to what M. Duponchel says that one train | 
a year would mu:-h more than suffice for the traffic, actual 
or probable, between Algiers and Timbuctoo. 


Ashtabula & Pittsburgh.—This company, successor 
to the Ashtabula, Youngstown & Pittsburgh, has executed a 
mortgage to secure an issue of $1,500, new 6 per cent. 
bonds. The new bonds are to replace the old issues in ac- 
cordance with the propa of reorganization. The com- 
pany has also made a new contract with the Pennsylvania 
Company, which works the road. 


\tchison Union Depot.—The Atchison Union Depot & 
Railroad Company has nm incorporated to build a union 
depot in Atchison, Kan. The capital stock is to be $100,000. 
The incorporators are B, F, ~4 L. W. Towne, W. 
F. Downs, C. E. Styles and D. E. Farnsworth. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—Receiver Devereux re- 
ports tothe Court for September receipts of $840,149.03; ex- 
penses, $260,876.94; balance, $79,272.09. 

The Cleveland Herald of Nov. 19 says: ‘‘ The annual meet- 
ing of the road-masters of the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad was held at Meadville recently, After the meeting 
adjourned the entire party came to Cleveland. The reports 
of the various masters show that the road, as far as its bed 
and bridges are concerned, is in a first-class condition, Dur- 
ing their stay in the city the masters called upon the Receiver, 
Mr. J. H. Devereux, who said that recently a most thorough 
examination of the road had been made ~ the English re- 
organization trustees and others of experience, all of whom 
had pronounced the road in the best condition of any they 
had seen in the United States. They had noticed much im- 
a »vement since their first visit two years ago, and it would 

© a gratification to report this to the Erie trustees in Lon- 

don, and would aid them in consummating the proposed 
lease. Speaking of the late floods, which had caused a de- 
struction of railroad property, Mr. Devereux said the road- 
masters deserved the highest praise for their prompt, ener- 
wetic and efficient work.” 

Testimony is now being taken by a commissioner in the 
foreclosure suit on the claim of Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt 
to a lien upon the property to the amount of certain coupons 
paid by them jin January, 1874, they advancing the money 
and holding the coupons as security. The claim is opposed 
by the trustees under the first mortgage and also S the 
Ohio mortgage bondholders. The company claims an off- 
set, charging that Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt have not 
accounted fully for the proceeds of bonds sold by them. 


Atlantic & Gulf.—-It is reported that the Central Rail- 
road Company of Georgia has bought all or nearly all of 
this company’s consolidated or second-mortgage bonds. The 
purchase will give the Central control of the foreclosure suit 
now in progress, and of any new company that may be or- 
ganized, should the foreclosure be completed. 


Baltimore & Delta,—At a recent meeting of the board | 


Pacific to certain lands in Kansas which come within the 
limits of both companies’ grants, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has decided that the grant toeach company was made 
by the same acts of Congress, imposing upon both of them 
the same conditions. Therefore they are contemporaneous in 
their origin, and do not depend for their rights upon priority 
of location or construction. He therefore decides that the 
lands situated within their overlapping land-grant limits 
should be held to inure jointly to both companies. In view 
of the recent decision in the Dudymott case the Secretary 
directs that the subject of transferring to the government 


the title to these lands be reserved for further consideration. | 


Chicago & Alton.—Track on the Kansas City Exten- 
sion is now laid to Higginsville, Mo., 110 miles west from 
Mexico. This is within 50 miles of Kansas City, and is 35 
miles beyond Marshall, the last 
from Glasgow, the crossing of the Missouri River. 
being pressed forward on the road and also on the bridge at 
Glasgow. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The company has 
let a contract to Wells, French & Co., for 500 additional 
rrain cars, which will make 4,000 new freight cars made for 
this company within two years. In October there passed 
over this road from Aurora (where it receives the eastern- 
most of its branches) to Chicago 561 freight trains with 19,- 
775 loaded cars, 4,590 of which contained stock. This is 
an average of 20%, trains and 732 cars daily, and an average 
of 35 loaded cars per train. 

Grading has recently been completed for an extension of 
the second track between Arlington and Malden, IIl., a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. 

The October pay-roll for the Aurora shops had the names 
of 1,128 men—676 in the locomotive department and 447 in 
the car department. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The track on the 
Iowa & Dakota Division is now laid to a point 15 miles west 
of the late terminus at Sheldon, Ia., where it is expected to 
stop for the season. It is said that surveys are to be made 
for a line across Dakota to the Black Hills as an extension of 
this division. 

There is also talk of building a branch from Springville, 
Ta.. south through Central and Wanbeck to Quasqueton in 
Buchanan County, about 50 miles. The report is rather a 
doubtful one, however. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—An agreement betwen this 
company and Louis H. Meyer, the sole surviving trustee 
under its $14,000,000 mortgage, was week before last filed 
with the Secretary of State of Colorado. The execution of 
the mortgage to John Edgar Thomson, of Philadelphia, and 
Samuel M. Felton and Louis H. Meyer, of New York, as 
security for $14,000,000 of bonds, is recited. Propositions 
were made to the bondholders on April 13, 1877, to the 
effect that no more bonds should be issued under that mort- 
gage than should be required to complete the road to Ala- 
mosa, and fund certain ten-year certificates designated. The 


~int noted, and 55 miles | 
Work ‘is | 


bondholders accepted the proposition, and it is now proposed | 
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to limit the bonds to the amount already issued for the pur 
pose of enhancing their value. It declares that $6,382,500 
of the bonds have been issued under that mortgage and no 
more, and agrees that no more shall be issued. 


Detroit & Bay City.—The track on the new branch 
from Vassar, Mich., to East Saginaw, is now laid to a point 
12 miles west by north from Vassar, and work is progressing 
steadily. 


Eastern Shore.—It is stated that at a recent meeting the 
directors of this company decided not to oppose the fore- 
closure suit begun in the United States Circwt Court, but to 
consent to the decree. 


Georgetown, Leadville & San Juan.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Colorado, to build a rail- 
road from Georgetown, the terminus of a branch of the 
Colorado Central road, south by west to Leadville, about 
70 miles, with an extension from that place into the San 
Juan mining region. Capital stock is fixed at $5,000,000. 
The incorporators are E. L. Berthoud and C. C. Welch, of 
Colorado; Sidney Dillon, Jay Gould and Russell Sage, of 
New York, and Frederick L. Ames, of Boston. All of them 
are interested in the Colorado Central and Union Pacific 
roads. 


Great Western.—At the half-yearly meeting in London, 
Oct. 30, Mr. George Smith, formerly a director and Vice 
President, moved that the directors’ report for the half-year 
ending with July last be not received or adopted, and that a 
committee of investigation, to consist of two of the Auditors 
(Mr. John Young and Mr. Thomas Adams), two former di- 
rectors (Mr. Thomas Faulconer and Mr. Paul Margetson), 
Mr. John M. Douglas, and the mover, be appointed, to re- 
port within a month, and to confer with the Grand Trunk, 
and with Mr. Hugh J. Jewettand Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt. 
This motion was rejected by a vote of 7 for and 39 against. 
The arrangement made with the Canada Southern underthe 
Scott arbitration was submitted to the stockholders, and ap 
proved, and the directors were ‘“ authorized to make such 
modifications of the arrangement in question as the circum- 
stances may from time to time require.” 


Illinois Central.—It is said that the board of directors 
has decided to have surveys made to determine the best and 
shortest route for a branch from this road to East St. Louis. 
This is intended as an offset to the Wabash’s projected line 
to Chicago. 


Intercolonial. —The shops of this road at Moncton, N. B., 
now employ 400 men. During the past year they have built 
one new mogul freight engine, 380 box cars and 20 Wickes 
refrigerator cars, besides rebuilding 10 first-class and several 
second-class passenger cars. Three more mogul engines are 
now under way. . 

Fast time is made over this road, which is very substan- 
tially built. The trains carrying the English mail make the 
run of 571 miles from Halifax to Rivieredu Loup at the rate 
of 45 miles per hour. Some time ago the Quebec express 
made a run of 37 miles in 48 minutes, including one stop. 


Lehigh & Lackawanna.—In the sult of Chapman and 
others against this company, Charles Brodhead and others, 


The following | the Court has overruled a demurrer filed and ordered the de- 


fendants to answer the bill before Dec. 1. The allegations in 
plaintiffs’ bill are that Brodhead, acting in complicity with 
the co-defendants, while President of the Lehigh & Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, negotiated for a contract for the extension 
of the said road at a price «f $100,000 in the face of the fact 
that an offer had been made by a responsible party to build 
and finish the said extension for less than $50,000. The road 
was to run from Bath toa point near the Wind Gap, a dis- 
tance of about 10's miles. he plaintiffs are stockholders in 
the said railroad and called on Mr. Clark, who is now Presi 
dent of the road, successor to Mr. Brodhead, and asked to be 
permitted to see the books of the minutes of the company, 
which, it is said, Clark peremptorily refused to allow them 
todo. This was before the bill was filed. The object in 
asking for the minutes was to escertain the exact time when 
Mr. Brodhead resigned, and also the time when the contract 
was concluded. The prayer of the bill is that the Lehigh & 
| Lackawanna Railroad Company produce their book of min- 
| utes and the contract entered into between the company and 
| Mr. Brodhead, and that the defendant be restrained from 
negotiating any of the bonds of the said company issued in 
| pursuance of the contract with Brodhead. 


Memphis, El Paso & Pacific.—Mr. John A. C. Gray, 
Receiver of the property of this defunct corporation, gives 
notice that, mailer an order of the United States Circuit 

| Court in the case of Forbes and others against the company, 

he will sell in New York, Nov. 23, 128,690 acres of land in 

Callahan, Eastland, Clay, Brown, Stephens, Cooke, Jones, 

Wilbarger, Dimmit and Baylor counties in Texas; also 15 

| lots of land on 132d street in New Vork. The sale will be 

| held atthe Exchange Sales Room, No. 111 Broadway, at 
noon. 


| 
! 

Mexican Railroad Prospects.--Mr. Foster, the United 

States Minister to Mexico, in the course of a communication 
chiefly devoted to a discussion of the opportunities for in- 
creasing commerce with that country, says that ‘this Gov- 
ernment can do something toward the improvement of com- 
munication with Mexico by steamships, but that without an 
international railroad to the capital no considerable trade 
can be maintained. Under this head he aims to establish the 
following points: That the Mexican Government will not 
consent to any treaty, stipulation or other internatioyal 
jagreement for the joint protection of such a _ road, 
and that it requires all the employés and the capital 
of the company formed for that purpose to become 
Mexican for all purposes of the enterprise; that the 
last Congress positively refused to grant a charter for an 
American company, and the present Congress has manifested 
the same opposition; and that the Mexican Government, 
owing to its financial condition, is absolutely unable to pay 
any subsidy for the construction of the road.” 


Montclair & Greenwood Lake.—In the case of 
Ramsdell against the town of Montclair, the United States 
Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., has decided that the bonds 
issued by Montclair in aid of this road were legally issued 
and are valid, and the interest (to recover which suit was 
brought) must be paid. The town’s defense was illegal issue 
and unconstitutionality of the law authorizing the towns on 
the line to issue bonds. The Montclair case was a test one 
and those of the towns of Kearney and Pompton and the 
city of Newark as representing the annexed town of Wood- 
side will doubtless be decided in the same way. 


Nashville & St. Bouis.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from East St. Louis southeast to 
the Ohio River at a point below Shawneetown, IIl., to be 
called Grand City. A similar organization in Kentucky is 
to extend the road to Nashville, Tenn. The stock is fixed at 
$2,000,000. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—The plan pew 
by the joint committee of holders cf Receiver’s certificates 
and bonds is substantially as heretofore noted. It provides 
for the sale of the road and the organization of a new com- 
pany, which is to issue $200,000 bonds, $200,000 preferred 
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stock and $13,000,000 common stock. The bonds are to pay 
the expenses of foreclosure and reorganization, and are to 
be taken by the holders of certificates and the bondholders. 
The preferred stock is to bear 6 per cent, rest, if earned, 
and is to be issued for the Receiver’s ce tes; the com- 
mon stock to be issued to holders of the present first-mort- 
gage bonds, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following 
notice was published in London, Nov. 2, by J. D. Ayers, 
Secretary to the Reconstruction Trustees: 

“A cable from New York states that up to the close of 
business yesterday there had been 269,188 ordinary shares 
paid upon there, and 21,858 preference shares. These 
figures, added to the numbers paid upon here, give the fol- 
lowing totals: Ordinary shares about 762,000, and prefer- 
ence about 80,700, leaving about 18,000 ordinary shares not 
paid upon, and about 4,600 preference shares.” 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Notice is given to first-mo 
bondholders that, by order of Court, their July interest will 
be paid Noy. 30. The notice of payment contains the fol- 
lowing: *‘ No interest will be paid on the coupons, as the or- 


der of the Court reserved for future determination the ques- | 


tion of paying such interest. The coupons are to be surren- 
dered and canceled, but the names of the owners will be 
taken and reported to the Court as a basis for the calculation 
of interest, if the Court shall hereafter allow it.” 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—A 
majority of the bondholders of the Portland & Og- 
densburg Railroad Company, Vermont Division, hav- 


ing assented to the plan of reorganization proposed 
by the committee appointed at the Springfield (Mass.) 
meeting, its prcvisions will now be carried into effect, 


and the bondholders have been cé@ffed upon to deposit 
their bonds with the Union Trust Company. Messrs. Louis 
Fitzgerald, of New York; George EB. Jackson, of Port- 
land, Me.; Chas. W. Hassler and John J. McCook, of New 
York; Wm. 8. Shurtleff, of Springfield, Mass., and William 
H. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, are the trustees under the bond- 
holders’ agreement. The new company will be organized 
with a first-mortgage debt of $1,250,000, and with preferred 
and common stock. The new first-mortgage bonds will be 
apportioned as follows: For first-mo bonds whose 
present or former owners have not assented to the agreement 
for the issue of the prefrence bonds, shall be given 51 per cent. 
of their par value in new bonds; for first-mo! » bonds, 
whose present or former owners have assen to the 
agreement for the issue of the preference bonds, shall be 

erence bonds, actually issued, shall be given 6214 per cent. 
of their par value in new bonds. Preferred stock will be 
issued to all bondholders for the remainder of the par value 
of their bonds and interest thereon, matured and unpaid to 
the first day of May, 1878, except that in those cases where 
bonds have been hypothecated for loans, such preferred 
stock shall be issued for only the remainder of the loan and 
interest to the first day of May, 1878. Preferred stock may 
be issued in settlement of all other lien claims as may be de- 
termined by the trustees, and also for matured and unpaid 
coupons due on or prior to May 1, 1878. To holders of un- 
secured claims against the company will be issued new com- 
mon stock in full settlement of their claims, in such propor- 
tions as may be decided upon by the above-named trustees. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—Contracts for the work | 
on this road have been let to James F. Kiernan, of Chelsea, | 


Mass., and M. H. Smith, of Tilton, N. H. The road is to ex- 
tend from the Boston, Concord & Montreal at Bethlehem, 


N. H., to the Profile House in the White Mountains. It will | 


be 91¢ miles long, with an average grade of 80 feet to the 
mile, three miles being 116 feet to the mile. The company 


hopes to have cars running in time for next year’s summer | 


travel. 


Railroad Incorporations in Ilinois.—Hon. George | 
8. Harlow, Secretary of State, of Dlinois, reports that since | 
tre inco tion of | 
arch 1, 1872, dowa | 


the general law of that State ee 
railroads went into effect, which was 
to Oct. 1, 1878, 136 corporations have organized under it. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.—The | 
following securities have recently been placed on the list at | 


the New York Stock Exchange: 

Canada Southern stock, amount authorized and issued, 
$15,000,000, 

Central, of New Jersey, adjustment mortgage bonds, 
amount $5,550,000; dated May 1, 1878, payable May 1 
a interest 7 per cent., coupons payable May 1 an 
Nov. 1, 

Pullman Palace Car Co., new 7 per cent. debenture bonds, 
amount $1,000,000; dated Oct. 15, 1878, payable Oct. 15, 
1888. 


Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—This company | Park 


has more traffic than it can carry with its present equipment, 
which it is therefore increasing. The coal mines in Jackson 
County give it a large part of its traffic. This road is 108 
miles long, and there are but two longer ones of 3 ft. gauge 
in America. 


Utica & Black River.—At the annual meeting in | 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 13, the committee appointed at the last 


meeting of stockholders to examine into its affairs and | 


management, presented a report, which states that 
they ve devoted considerable time and attention to 
this matter, that they find the books and accounts kept in a 
clear and satisfactory manner, and that the stockholders are 
to be congratulated in having their affairs in the 
careful and economical manner that is exhibited. 
of Addison C. Miller, the report was and ordered 
printed with the usual annual report, and the thanks of the 
stockholders were extended to the committee for the able 
and satisfactory manner in which it has performed its 
duties. 

The annual report showed a considerable gain in net earn- 
ings. 


Valley, of Virginia.—At the annual meeting in Staun- 
ton, Va., Nov. 13, President Keyser stated that business 
of the road had been injured by the failure to make satis- 
factory agreements with the Chesapeake & Ohio for ex- 
change of business at Staunton. The operations of the 26 


miles of completed road for the year ending Sept. 30 was as | 


follows: 


Gross earnings ($1,565 per mile)......... ........6..... $40,691.51 
Expenses (86.90 per cent.).... .........ccscseccesceeece 35,630.10 
Net earnings ($195 per mile)............... ...... $5,061.41 


The report stated that the finance commissioners of the 
city of Baltimore in their action upon the resolution passed 
at the last annual meeting in regard to issuing a mortgage 
with a view of constructing the road to Salem wet, owing to 


the present condition of the money considered it in- 


expedient to take any action toward this end until a later | 


date. The differencesin the account with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, the report states, have all been ad- 
justed by arbitration, the latter bay oy A having credited 
the Valley road with the sum of $29, full settlement. 


The report further stated that the obligations of the com- | 


given 41 per cent. of their par value in new bonds; for pre- | 


motion | 
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pany ~— to the a in oe ae — esti- 
mates for construction, i , t 

"met by the Baltimore & Unio Company and rr 
the full amount is now a cash advance to the Valley 
company; that the bonds held as security by the Baltimore 
& Ohio are sufficient to liquidate this indebtedness, provided 
they can be sold at their ok wf value, but that the action of 
some of the citizens of Rockbridge had been so injurious to the 
credit of the county securities as to prevent them being no- 
gotiable at satisfactory prices; that while there had been 
no default on the interest payments, the constant agitation 
of the subject had considerably depreciated the value of 
the county bonds; that the Baltimore & Ohio Company had 
advanced the money to pay the contractors in a liberal 
spirit to save the Valley npany from threatened bank- 
ruptcy and foreclosure, and that it was hoped the agitation 
of the —— in Rockbridge County would cease, so as to 
reéstablish the credit of the county and thus enable the 
company to market the bonds and return the amouut of in- 
debtedness, 

The report was referred to a committee, which reported 
at an evening session that they had found the business of the 
company to have been conducted as economically as could 
be expected under existing arrangements. The committee 
appointed for the purpose of making a report regarding the 
further construction of the road failed to e in any one 


particular. Major Dorman, of Rockbri ‘ounty, submit- 
ted a proposition si by himself and all the Valley proxies | 
add to the Baltimore & Ohio Company and the city of | 


Baltimore, looking to a dissolution of the existii 


ment by a division of the road as follows: The Valley in- | 


| terests in the road to surrender all claims upon the completed 
portion of the road between Harrisonburg and Staunton. 
vided the city of Baltimore and the Baltimore & Ohio Com- 
pany will agree to return to the interests south of Staunton 


the $214,000 in bonds held by the latter company as collat- | 


eral for the indebtedness due it, and the counties and towns 
in the valley to be allowed full sion of the uncompleted 
portion between Staunton and iin. The Staunton proxy 
would only agree to sign subject to the ratification of the 
City Council of Staunton. Mr. Keyser expressed himself as 
satisfied that the Baltimore & Ohio C ny would not for 
one moment entertain this proposition, if for no other reason 
than its unwillingness to surrender the securities held by it 
as collateral for the indebtedness. 

The meeting then aijourned till the following day, when 
a revised proposition for a division of the road was presented 
covering the same ground, but more in detail than the one 
presented yesterday, which proposition was referred to the 
proxies of the Baltimore & Ohio and city of Baltimore, to be 
submitted by them to their principals. The meeting then 
adjourned without further action. 


Viroqua.—Work is now actively in progress 
road, which is to extend from the Chicago, Mi 
St. Paul at Sparta, Wis., southward to Vi 
miles. It is intended to have the road finished early in 
the spring. 


on this 
Iwaukee & 


Wabash.—A change in management has taken place, 
Commodore C. K. Garrison, President of the Missouri 
Pacific, succeeding Mr. James A. Roosevelt as President of 
this company. There have been also several changes in the 
board. 

It is reported that the company intends to secure a line 
to Chicago, and for that pu is negotiating for the 
purchase of the Chicago & Paducah road. If the purchase 
is made, it is said that the Paducah road will be extended 
to Chicago on the line projected some years ago by the 
Decatur & State Line Company. 


Yankton & Milwaukee.—Arrangements are bei 
made to organize a company by this name to build a roac 
| from Yankton, Dak., to Canton, about 50 miles, to connect 
with the extension of the Iowa & Dakota Division of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
The lines worked by this company during the year end- 


ing Sept. 30, 1878, which is covered by the 52d annual re- 
| port, were as follows: 





| Miles, 
| Main Stem, Baltimore to Wheeling........................ 379.00 
| Camden and Locust Point Branches in Baltimore......... 6.50 
Be eee ee ee ee tt 3.50 

Valley Branch, Harper's Ferry to Harrisonburg ...... 101.00 

Metropolitan Branch, Point of Rocks to Washington..... 43.00 

Alexandria Branch (Wash. City & Pt. Lookout R. R.)..... 12.50 
Total Main Stem and branches ......... ............ 545.50 
| Washi nm Branch, Relay House to Washington......... 31, 

a rg Branch, Grafton to Parkersburg ............ 105.40 
| Central Ohio Division, Bellaire to Columbus.............. 138.€0 
pore 4 J be or reage pn to _ baneosareshsconeys cree 

vision, icago Junction_to Scat cone ts .00 
| Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore R.R.. ................ 32.00 
Newark, Somerset & Straitsville R. R..................... 44.00 
| Pittsburgh Division, Cumberland to Pittsburgh... 150.00 
/ * Fayette County Branch ..... 14.00 
" ~ Mt. Pleasant ite onutede 10. 
—— 174.00 
} MEE ap ccvncasacccsacaksete wtebetanesheis ovensecen 1,449.50 
1 


In addition, the Washington County Railroad (Junction to 
| Hagerstown, 24.25 miles) was worked from Oct. 1, 1877, to 

Jan. 1, 1878, three months, its operations for that period be- 
| ing included in the Main Stem and branches, making the 
| average mileage under that head 551.56 miles for the year. 

President Garrett's report, the only portion of the report 
yet published, says: 

“s sinking fund, for the payment of the loan of the city 
of Baltimore, which was originally $5,000,000, increased 
during the year $103,487.91, ening the payment in ad- 
vance, and in reduction of that loan, which will mature in 
1890, $2,061,908.91, 

“ The payments for investments on account of the sinking 
fund, for the redemption of the sterling loans due in 1895, 
1902, 1910 and 1927, during the year amounted to $455,- 
048.51, which at $4.84 per pound sterling, make £94,638 


2s. 5d. 

“The principles upon which the sinking funds of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company are based will. cause the 
entire indebtedness with which they are connected to be met, 
by the period of the maturity of the respective loans, from 
the annual appropriations made for these funds, together 
with the interest —- from their accumulations. 

“In accordance with the agreement with the city of Bal- 
timore, the third annual payment, namely, $40, of the 
principal of the bond for one million ven for the 
purchase of the interest of the city in the Pittsburgh & Con- 
nelisville Railroad Company, has been made, thus reducing 
this obligation to $880,000. 

“The investments for the sin funds, and the payment 
| of part of the principal of the bond for the purchase of the 

interest of the city of Baltimore in the Pittsburgh & Con- 
9 eae 


ro- | 


ua, about 30 | 


a ,» amount for the fiscal year to $601,-. 
“ Of the mortgage loan, payable in 1880, $120,500 have | 


S71 


been anticipated, leaving $579,500 to be paid; $790,000 
have been pele in .anticipation of . the loan. mable in 
1885, which was originally $2,500,000, leaving the remain- 
der of this loan $1,710, . 

‘Of the bonds for $500,000, indorsed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad company, under the contract of July 18, 
1864, of the Northwestern Virginia Railroad Company, due 
in 1885, $360,000 have been anticipated, reducing the sum 
unpaid to $140,000. Upon this road, now known as the 
Parkersburg Branch, which cost upward of nine millions of 
dollars, the $140,000 stated is the only remaining mortgage 
indebtedness—the Baltimore & Ohio Company having paid 
off the entire first and second mortgages, amounting to $2,- 
500,000, and $860,000 of the third mortgage, making the 
aggregate of these payments $2,860,000.” 

yments to the various sinking funds during the year 
were $687,087.61; total payments and investments for the 
various sinking funds have been $5,836,234.85. The report 
further says: 

‘The subjoined statements exhibit the reduction of the in- 
debtedness stated during the fiscal year: 

REPORT OF ocT, 1, 1877. 
Sterling debentures, due in 1878, 1880 

I BOE 2S ses tnns 40 108 sabi epeb tee $3,872,000. 0 
Bills payable . ban oateine 660.0 00. aban) ae 
Obligations maturing Jan. 1, 1878, and 

loans....... 1,555, 689,06 





Totai 


$8,395,180 


Sterling debentures, due in 1880 and 
1881 eA LUT WEN. soncnsece JlLeee MRR C8880 


Bills payable... ay seeeceees 2,063,302,29 
Sterling obligations and loans. ... 2,554,959.33 
re ee, Lee kay 7,538,261.62 


Showing a reduction during the year of........ $856,919.11 
Add paymerts on account of the principal of debt 
and of the sinking funds dwing the fiscal year...., 687,087.61 
$1,544,006.72 
394,326.00 
Showing payments and investments for the objects 

stated, during the year, from the net earnings of 

the company, of...........°.. ccas scenes deus 5.0 cQp Rene eee 

“On the Ist of January, 1878, £350,000 of debentures 
were paid in London, These debentures were negotiated in 
| January, February and March, 1875, when the premium on 
| gold was 14', to 17 per cent. In paying this debt an advan- 
| tage to the company was realized, in consequence of the de- 
| cline in the premium on gold of upward of 12 per cent. 

“A semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. upon the capi- 
| tal stock was paid ir cash on the 15th of November, 1877, 
| and on the 15th of May, 1878, a stock dividend was made of 4 
| percent. 

‘** In view of the indebtedness incurred by the company hav- 
ing furnished the means to construct the Baltimore Sbort 
| Line and the Cincinnati & Baltimore Railroads and for 
| the aid of the Marietta & Cincinnati and Pittsburgh & Con- 
| nellsville companies, and other important connecting lines, 

it was deemed wise to use the net earnings of the road for 
| the reduction of the indebtedness. A dividend of 4 per cent, , 
| representing part of these earnings, was therefore declared 
| in stock and the sum used in the payment of the said indebt- 
edness.” 
President Garrett stated, verbally, at the meeting, that 
| since September, the floating debt had been further reduced 
| by more than $1,000,000. 


Making.... BE Es sas a5n0onens nce eee 
Add payment of cash dividend on Nov, 15, 1877. 


The statements of traffic given are as follows: 





} 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 
| Tons through freight 
} oarried........ «.... 1,149,400 1,047,645 I. 101,854 0.7 
| Barrels flour carried to 
Baltimore ..... oo, Cttman 641,702 IL. 136,500 21,3 
| Bushels wheat carried 
| to Baltimore........ 9,365,233 2,500,000 I, 6,864,683 274.5 
Bushels corn carried 
to Baltimore ..10,164,285 13,290,714 D. 3,126,429 23.5 
Bushels of all grain to 
timore...........20,689,654 16,379,861 I. 4,259,703 25.1 
Tons lumber carried to 
| Baltimore..... ste 41,270 53,720 D. 14,450 23:2 
| Barrels petroleum to 
| Baltimore 4h . 601,907 714,998 D. 113,086 15.8 
Tons live stock car- 
fis) SE. e San cadic'e guiness 132,462 111,920 I, 20,542 184 
Coal tonnage, Main 
Stem, revenue...... 1,120,387 1,060,574 I. 59,813 5.6 
Coal tonnage, Main 
| Stem, company.... 353,689 370,839 D. 17,150 4.6 
| Coal tonnage, Pitts- 
| burgh Div........... 1,863,061 1,138,103 I. 224,958 19.8 
—| Coal tonnage, Trans- 
| Ohio lines........... 216,998 293,403 D. 76,405 26.0 
Total coal ton- 
nage .......... 3,063,135 2,871,019 I. 191,22 6.7 
| 


The Pittsburgh Division coal tonnage includes coke as well 
jas coal. The report says: ‘‘ The decrease in corn arose in a 
| large degree from the fact that the rates during a portion of 

the year were so low, in consequence of the action of some 
competing lines, as to cause absolute losses, and at several 
| periods the Baltimore & Ohio Company declined te carry 
this commodity at rates that were not only unremunera- 
tive, but which did not repay the actual expenses con- 
nected with its transportation. Another reason for this 
decrease was the diminished crop, caused by da from 
rotracted rains in the territory traversed by the Baltimore 
Rr Ohio road and its connections. * * * 
| “The passenger earnings exhibit a decrease from $1,364,- 
804.38 in the preceding year to $1,200,846.72. This reduc- 
tion was caused by the decrease of travel compared with 
that connected with the Centennial Exhibition for October 
| and November, 1876, the peso. revenue for those two 
months having been 307,675.82, while for the correspond- 
ing months of oe peneet year it is $205,588.42, showing a 
decrease of $192,087.40, being $28,129.74 more than the de- 
| crease for the year.” > 

The earnings and expenses of the various lines were as 

follows: 











Earn. P. c. of 
Earnings. Expenses. Netearn. per mile, exps. 
Main stem oust 
and brehs. $8,563,057 $4,524,345 $4,039,612 $15,527 52.83 
Washington 
branch. . 276,879 76,850 200, 029 8,932 27.74 
Parkersb'rg Stn 
branch... . 650,699 473,676 186,023 6,259 71,77 
Chicago Di- v 
vision... 1,057 559 628,010 429,549 4,021 59.38 
Cent’l Ohio x " 
Division. . 829,253 563,805 265,448 5,983 67.98 
Lake Erie v 
Division. . 657,632 423,405 234,227 5,669 64.39 
Pittsbu rgh 2 Es 
Division... 1,544,022 958,502 585,520 8,874 62.07 
W hee ling, 
Pitts. & Bal. 40,984 36,163 4,821 1,281 88.20 
N os wark, 
mer set 
& Str.... 135,295 84,545 50,750 3.075 62.49 
All lines. $13,765,280 $7,769,301 $5,905,972 $9,457 56.44 








ae LS 
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The total earnings of all lines, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, were: 
1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
Gross earn- 


I Ss Soe $13,765,279.99 $13,208,860.08 I.. $556,419.91 4.1 
Working ex- 





penses..... 7,769,301 .36 8,226,054.87 D. 456,753.51 5.6 
Net earn- 

ings.... $5,995,978.63 $4,982,805.21 1..$1,013.173.42 20.3 

Per cent. of ’ 

expenses. 56.44 62.27 D. 5.83 9.4 


The earnings and expenses of the main stem and branches 
for three years were as follows: 


1876. 1876. 1878. 
Barings. .«..0600<05 $9,632,361.06 $8,262,045.29 $8,563,.956.85 
Expenses: 
General expenses.... 
Losses by accidents, 


$118,510.68 $125,855.14 $118,379.00 


on Rs oss * 84,910.30 47,185.83 87,860 .36 
Expenses of Trans- 

portation.........,. 2,012,590.21 1,668,747.46 1,672,086.17 
Repairs of railway... 943,743.19 808,369.21 613,302.16 
Repairs of water sta- 

Se Sere 28,170.63 14,982 .42 11,087.27 
Repairs and con- 

struction of depots. 81,286.48 80,048 .84 73,522.78 
Repairs of bridges... 116,713.33 114,109.85 84,540.01 
Repairs and_ con- 

struction of tele- 

graph lines ........ 15,516.16 16,097.79 19,004.34 
Repairs of stationary 

machinery......... 22,017.85 90,380 .97 80,199.17 
Watching cuts....... 50,242.19 41,306 .32 43,672.68 
Watching tunnels.... 2,960 .25 3,388 .23 3,947.1? 
Watching bridges.... 23,972.47 24,149.20 22,531.26 
Pumping water...... 29,865.81 28,872.48 25,299.49 
Repairs of locomo- 

ives a 518,421.28 496,172.89 459,649.41 
Repairs of passen- 

ont Brine ns: b inks 259,681.73 226,781.57 198,119.58 
Repairs of burden 

cars, including con- 

struction of new 

ca 0 awh ORs Seika 504,720.37 395,582.55 626,919.86 
Cleaning engines and 

a, ee 110,197.34 91,187.31 80,893 .90 
Contingent expenses 

of the machinery 

department........ 6,275.75 5,098 .86 4,688 .69 
a GPRS re 377,778.18 312,334.25 275,306.01 


Preparing fuel and 


filling tenders...... 33,061.33 24,500.70 23,335.72 


$5,411,635.53 $4,605,151.87 $4,524,344.98 














Earnings more than oP Pos 
expenses...........§4,220,725.53 $3,656,893.42 $4,039,611 .87 


Working expenses.. 56.18 pr. ct. 55.73 pr.ct. 52.83 pr. ct. 

It is shown that the earnings of the Main Stem and the 
branches stated, in comparison with the fiscal year 1877, 
have increased $301,911.56, and the working expenses have 
decreased $80,806.89, making a comparative increase in the 
net profits of $882,718.45. 

Transportation expenses of the Washington Branch are in- 
cluded with those of the Main Stem, only maintenance and 
improvements being charged against the branch earnings. 
The earnings of the branch showed a decrease of $30,230.15, 
mainly on account of the Centennial travel of the previous 
year. 

” The net earnings of the Parkersburg Branch Railroad 
Company and of tne Chicago Division and of the Wheeling, 
Pittsburgh & Baltimore Railroad Company and the excess 
over rental of the net earnings of the Lake Erie Division, 
have been credited to the ene oo ad — on oor eae 
made to those companies respectively. e net earni 0 

the Central Ohio Division were $24,790.54 less than at 
tal (85 per cent. of gross earnings) paid, and that amount 
was charged to profit and loss. 

The Pittsburgh Division has shown a gratifying improve- 
ment, its net earniags having lergely increased ; they were 
sufficient not only to pay interest on the first mortgage, but 
within $78,742.08 of the entire interest and sinking fund on 
the sterling loan also. 

The Chicago Division also showed a great increase in net 
earnings. Asthe interest paid upon the 5 per cent. sterling 
loan of 4£1,600,000, taken for account of this company 
amounted during the year, including the premium on 
gold, to $397,895.71, the line already shows its ability to 
pay from its net earnings more than the entire sum, exclu- 
sive of taxes. The taxes paid for these companies, $52,- 
189,98, being deducted from the earnings, 29,548.39, 
leave $377,858.41, which sum has been credited to the in- 
terest account of the Main Stem, in which is charged the 
interest and premium on gold paid for the Baltimore & 
Ohio & Chicago Railroad Companies’ sterling 5 per cent. 
loan of 1927. 

The lease of the Washington County Railroad expired 
Jan. 1, 1878, and has not been renewed. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Company, however, still controls the road, holding 
38,464 shares of its stock. For the nine months it has been 
worked independently its gross earnings have been $25,- 
778.01. They are limited by competition with other lines. 

The lines outside of the Main Stem and Washington Branch 
showed a gain or loss in net earnings as follows: 

Amount. 
Parkersburg Branch, oe ene $70,463.68 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore, gain. . 4,(33.70 aead 
Pittsourgh Division, gain. ........... 6.6660. 161,686.74 38.2 
Central Ohi. Division, gain i 116,160.42 778 





Per cent. 
61.0 





Straitsville Division, gain. . 121.94 0.2 
Chicago Division, gain... . . 306,268.00 248.4 
Lake Erie Division, loss................0.08 15,829.14 6.1 

Total web PO 0S. eiian sens wen chs OS’ $644,105.34 58.0 


The report says: ‘Six hundred and twenty-four miles of 
track of the Main Stem are now laid with steel rails. The 


entire increased cost of the large quantity of steel rails thus | 
continuously substituted for iron rails has been charged to | 


the repair account. The economy and advantage of the sub- 
stitution of steel for iron rails so generally upon the line con- 
tinue to be shown by the further important reduction, which 
is mainly due to this change, stated by the Road Department 
in the cost of the ‘ Repairs of Railway,’ of $195,067.05, 
‘The condition of the entire line, its road-bed, tracks and 
structures has not only been fully maintained, but improved. 
The great regularity of its trains, and its successful working, 
with the absence of accidents, are noteworthy. * * 
*'The extensive and liberal arrangements heretofore made 
in constructing piers, docks, elevators, warehouses and all 
practical and economic facilities for the protection and pro- 


motion of the interests of steamships and sailing vessels, have | 


attracted a great increase of tonnage to the port of Balti- 
more. The vessels entered and cleared for the year ended 
Sept. 80, 1878, embraced 2,315,481 tons, while for the same 
period of 1877 the tonnage was 1,734,670, showing an in- 
crease of 580,811 tons, equal to 33.48 per cent.” 

The report refers at — to the controversy between the 
company and the state of 
It says: 

‘Tn the last annual report reference was made to the liti- 
gation between the state of a and the company, 
growing out of the claim of the former for the capitation 
tax of 20 per cent. on the gross receipts from passengers on 


aryland, and its final settlement. | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


tax had been paid from the opening of the road to the 
amount of $2,903,689.75 from 1835 to 1868. Upon the de- 
cision of the Superior Court of Baltimore City, on the 10th 
of December, 1 , which declared the tax unconstitutional, 
the company deducted the entire 20 per cent. from its pas- 
senger fares. Although the decision referred to was re- 
| versed by the appellate tribunals, yet there still remained an 
| open question between the company and the state, which, if 
settled in favor of the former, would relieve it from the y- 
ment of the tax whether constitutional or not. Under these 
circumstances the company continued to give the public the 
advantage of the reduction in fares of 20 per cent., as adopt 
ed when the decision of the Superior Court of Baltimore 
City was made as to the unconstitutionality of the said 
tax. In the act of 1831, chapter 330, one of those un- 
der which the branch road was built, the state had 
reserved to itself the right to incorporate another 
company to build a railroad between the two cities, provided 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company did not complete 
one, with one set of tracks at least, within three vears 
from the commencement of it. This condition having been 
complied with, it was maintained by the Company that 
thereupon the Act of 1831, ch. 330, became a contract be- 
tween the state and the company, that was violated by the 
incorporation of the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Com- 
pany, so far as the latter was authorized by it to construct 
the competing road that was afterward built and which was 
opened for the transportation of ngers between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore July 1, 1872. Accordingly, in an ac- 
tion instituted by the state to collect the capitation tax, this 
defense was taken, and in due course the case was brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United States on a writ df 
error to the Court of Appeals of Maryland, and was pending | 
there awaiting its turn to be argued when the session of the 
Legislature of 1878 commenced. 

* Another question between the state and the company, 
which was open at this time, was the claim of the latter for 
moneys advanced to pay the interest in London on the state’s 
sterling bonds. Of the company’s legal right here there was 
no doubt. It had been established in the Court of Appeals | 
of Maryland, and in the Supreme Court of the United | 
States. * * * * x * x 


‘‘The company was compelled to receive legal tender from 
those who used its road, and the state could, therefore, in 
equity and justice, only ask ‘ out of the profits’ what the com- | 
pany was obliged to take. But the state cannot be sued, and 
the company’s only reliance for payment of this just debt 
was upon the sense of right of the Legislature. Nor was this 
all. e relations between the state and the company were 
still further complicated by a claim of the former of a tax 
of one-half of one per cent. upon the gross earnings of the 
latter, which was subject to objection, asa violation of the 
charter exempting the Company’s stock from the imposition 
of any tax or burden, an exemption which had, more than 
once been decided by the Court of Appeals, to include the 
franchises and property. 

‘It may be readily understood, therefore, that the board | 
of directors looked with more than ordinary interest to 
the meeting of the Legislature of 1878, in the expectation 
that through its action all causes of difference between the 
state and the company would be adjusted, all litigation cease, 
all future difficulty be obviated, and those relations perma- 
nently established which were essential alike to the interests 
of the public and the stockholders. 

“The President and directors had called the attention of 
the General Assembly of the state of Maryland, through 
their memorial, to remarkable facts in the history of the rela- 
tions of the company with the state, which it hoped would 
lead to such examination of those relations as would insure 
just action on the part of the Legislature. In that memo- 
rial, after giving the particulars showing the results, the fol- 
lowing statements were embraced: 

pi Thnsprennting all the financial transactions of the state 
of Maryland with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 


amounts to the vast sum of $8,577,316.88.’ And thus it is 
conclusively shown that instead of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad having proven a burden and a loss to the taxpayers 
of the state, it has directiy contributed to their relief $8,577,- 
316.88. * 78 
“ After the fullest investigation by the Legislature, the 
board of directors are gratified to announce that its expecta- 
tion has not been disappointed—all difference between the 
state and the company having been amicably, satisfactorily 
and finaliy adjusted, upon terms which are fully set forth in 
the Act of the General Assembly, approved on the 27th 
of March, 1878. * * * 
“The Act of Assembly requiring their assent, a meeting of 
the stockholders was held on the 10th of June, 1878, and the 
Act received the unanimous assent of all the stockholders 
present at the meeting, namely: The state of Maryland, 
15,186 votes; the city of Baltimore, 33,800 votes, and of the 
| private stockholders, 63,963 votes, making a total of 112,949 
| shares. 
‘Under the decision made by the Supreme Court on the 
| 8d of May, 1875, the company paid to the State Treasurer 
| for the capitation tax, from January, 1868, up to January 
1, 1870, the sum of $424,229.81. Under the provisions of 

| the Act of 1878, five dividends on the Washington Branch, 
which, as mentioned in the previous annual reports, were 
suspended during the pending litigation, have been declared, 
of which the state’s proportion was $137,500, namely, 25 
per cent. for the = months ended September 30, 
1877. Fhe Baltimore & Ohio Company also paid 
the state in cash the sum of $100,540.64, being 
for taxes from the 1st of April, 1872. 

‘In section 4 of the said Act it4was enacted : 

*** That the sum of 8366,370.56 shall be deemed and taken 
| to be the whole sum due by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany tothe state of Maryland to the first day of January, 
in the year 1878, for the state’s proportion of the whole 
amount of money received by the said Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad Company for the transportation of passengers on 

its railroad between Baltimore and Washington, or any part 
of its railroad between Baltimore and Washington, and for all 
dividends upon the state’s stock in the Washington Branch 
Railroad up to October, in the year 1877, after crediting to 
| the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company all claims of 
every description whatsoever of said company against the 
said state of Maryland.’ 

**This sum was fixed on the following basis, namely: 





Capitation tax frum Ist January, 1870, to July 1, 1872. 
at which date the Baltimore & Potomac road was 
opened between Baltimore and Washington.... .... 

Capitation tax from July 1, 1872, to July 1, 1875, at 
which date the Baltimore & Potomac road was 

= for through business between Washington, 


$343,875.32 


iladelphia, and the North. 134,588.54 


| Making for capitation tax : . .$478,433,86 
| Dividends on Washington Branch, viz.: 25 per cent. for 


the 30 months ended Sept. 30, I877.................. 137,500.00 
| contac sanensoemane 
| ee a ee ee $615,933.86 
| Less allowance for the principal of the gold claim, 

which was due by average Feb, 3, 1862.............. 249,563 30 


Balance as stated in said Act.... . .3366,370.56 


the branch road between Baltimore and Washington. This | 


it is shown that a clear aggregate net gain to the state, em- | 
bracing every transaction connected with the company, | 
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“ Under this arrangement the capitation tax was paid 
from Dec. 10, 1870, to July 1, 1873. during which period 
the deduction of the whole per cent. had been made to 
the public. Thus the company, having deducted 20 per 
cent. from its charges to the public and paid to the state 20 
per cent. also, the amount of difference was equivalent to 
40 per cent. upon its revenue, on the basis of its 
former rates for passengers, during the said period. It will 
be seen that under this agreement the interest due the Main 
Stem by the state of Maryland, amounting to $170,867.66 
on the gold claim of $249,563.30, namely, for the aa 
during which the advances were made, was abated by the 
company. 

“The settlement was made in accordance with the terms 
stated, and bonds for $366,000, payable at ten years from 
July 1, 1878, with interest at 6 per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually, were issued, and the said bonds now appear in the 
statement of the liabilities of the Baltimore & Ohio Com- 
pany. 

‘* As the amount due from the state of Maryland for the 
gold claim had not heretofore been placed among the assets 
of the company, the sum thus credited by the state of Mary- 
land in this settlement, namely, $249,563.30, is entered as a 
credit to the profit and loss account for the fiscal year. 

““Under this Act, in consideration of the release of the 
capitation tax on the Washington Branch road from 
the Ist of July, 1873, the company to modify 
its exemption from taxation under its original charter, so 
far as to submit its franchises and property and gross receipts 
within the state of Maryland to a tax of one-half of one per 
cent. per annum upon its gross receipts within the state of 
Maryland, the state stipulating that no further or greater 


| state tax or burden shall ever be imposed thereon. 


“The final adjustment of all controversies between the 


| company and the state, upon terms ‘deemed to be just and 


ae as an equitable settlement,’ and the restoration of 
cordial and coéperative relations with the state of Mary- 


|land, are proper subjects of general congratulation and 
| satisfaction.” 


Mobile & Girard. 





This company owns a line from Columbus, Ga., to Troy, 
Ala., 84 miles. Its latest report is for the year ending May 
81, 1878. 

The general account is as follows: 

OO A I. ccktdinesesesuesees smobeb $1,278,940 
Bonds ($13,898 per mile) 
Due Central R. R. of Georgia 
























Ce clk woe Sune » oh) SO Oe et eee $2,418,124 
| Construction, etc. ($23,932 per mile)....... $2,010,310 
UM SS UCESARS cesces eveve cnescded 389,062 
ee ae ee ee 18,752 
——— 2,418,124 
The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 
1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Passage. . $33,031 $31,762 L. $1,269 4.0 
Freight. . 139,077 117,604 L.. 21,473 18.3 
RS 3,464 3,530 D. 66 1.9 
Total $ 572 $352,896 L.. $22,676 14.8 
Expenses............. 112,274 97,633 l.. 14,641 15.0 
Net earnings... $63,298 $55,263 1. $8,035 145 
Gross earn. per mile... 2,090 1,820 b. 270 14.8 
Net in I ve 754 * 96 14.5 
Per cent. of expenses.. 63.94 63.81 I.. 013 0.2 


The increase in expenses was due to ] renewals, which 
included 614 miles of new rails, several bridges rebuilt and 
extensive repairs to equipment. 

The report says: ‘‘ This isa considerable improvement over 
the previous year, especially if we take into account the fact 
that the renewal of rails has been considerably more than for 
any previous _— since the existence of the road. The roll- 
ing stock and bridges have also been very much improved— 
all of which has been charged to expenses. 

‘‘In the last annual report a very full statement was made 
of ascheme for oe the interest upon the indebtedness 
of the company. This plan bas been carried out so far as to 
exchange $800,000 of the company’s 4 per cent. bonds, with 
the Central Railroad & Banking Company of Georgia, for a 


| like amount of this company’s first mortgage bonds, and the 


coupons which had been taken up by that company. Of the 
$33,500 plain 8 per cent. bonds outstanding at the date of 
the last report, $38,000 have been taken up and canceled by 
exchange for a like amount of 6 per cent. bonds, thus re- 
ducing our interest account trom $91.202 to $57,980 per an- 
num, leaving one plain bond of $500 yet outstanding to be 
adjusted whenever it is presented, 

** The $300,000 8 per cent. bonds will mature Jan. 1, 1889, 
and, with reasonable prosperity, it is believed that the com- 
pany will be able to meet them at maturity, with the use 
only of the $167,000 6 per cent. bonds now in the hands of 
H. H. Epping, Esq.. Trustee. If this can be done, the annual 
interest will then amount to only $44, per annum, and it 
is not unreasonable to expect that small dividends can there- 
atter be paid from the earnings of the road.” 


Davenport & Northwestern. 


This company owns a line from Davenport, Ia., north by 
west to Fayette, 128.40 miles, with a branch from Eldridge 
to Maquoketa, 32.25 miles, making 160.65 miles in all, with 
Ag! miles of sidings. The report is for the year ending June 
30, 1878. 

The equipment consists of 8 locomotives; 7 passenger, 2 
smoking and 8 baggage cars; 49 box, 10 stock, 26 flat, 15 


| coal and 2 caboose cars. 


The stock and debt of the present company, which acquired 
the road in 1876, through foreclosure, is as follows: 


Stock ($21,925 per mile) pw ys ets oti -.--.. $3,520,000 
Bonds ($10,651 per mile). .............. . 1,710,000 
RR 196,827 

Total ($33,801 per mile). ................... cee ee $5,426,827 


During the year trains ran 187,487 miles, carrying 81,582 
passengers and 67,043 tons of freight, of which 80,834 tons 
were through, and 36,209 tons local freight. The earnings 


| for the year were as follows: 


Passengers + th cwthioiieiatea ahs oli $70,146.81 
Sa ae bi ciwewcinie soowsticge, BOOED 
Express, mails, etc...... 9,207.89 


Total ($1,386.66 per mile).......-....... 2.2.2... $222,627.47 
eR WOOD ones. av ec wwdeedareis ieee $181,430.52 
Extraordinary expenses... .... ........... 20,458.36 





204,888.88 


sweite os $17,738.59 
The working expenses were 82.85 per cent., and the total 
expenses 92.04 per cent. of gross earnings. The net earn- 
ings were 1.04 per cent. on the bonds. 
No accident occurred during the year, and no injury was 
done to passengers or patos: om 3 
| _ Like most of the roads similarly situated in Iowa the traf- 
fic of the road is very light. It depends entirely u the 


Net earnings ($110.49 per mile) ....... 


| country On its line, and its traffic and rates are ;limited by 


the lines which it intersects. 











